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Love's Artifice 


O Lord, I am not worthy, with trembling heart I cry, 
As for Thy living Banquet my hungry soul doth sigh. 
The dross of sins unnumbered my sordid spirit stains 
And earth with cares and sorrows my weary soul enchains. 


To this home poor and lowly, my God I dare not bring 
For ill would it beseem me to treat thus heaven’s King: 
Then, Lord, must I in sorrow, of hunger faint and die 
And from Thy Bounty’s table as unclean leper fly? 


Nay, Lord, Thou wouldst not wish it—so love has found a way 
To sate my spirit’s hunger, Thy love-thirst to allay: 

A heart most pure I proffer, when Thou dost come to me, 

The heart of hearts most worthy, Thine own Heart’s shrine to be. 


Nor heart of man nor angel—this heart so pure and fair— 
All love of earth and heaven with it cannot compare; 
Enriched by virtue’s fragrance, a Mystic Rose it gleams, 
The very Gate of Heaven, the Sinner’s Refuge seems. 


The sinless Heart of Mary to borrow I presume 

And in that ardent furnace my own poor heart consume, 
That Thou in coming to me therein alone may’st find 

The heart whose humble “Fiat” brought mercy to mankind. 


—F, J, Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





“Step out of the room for a moment, Mrs. McCann, till I hear 
Maddie’s Confession,” said Father Casey. 

Thus addressed, wrinkled and stooped old “Florry” McCann made 
the cutest little serio-comic curtsey and began to shuffle towards the 
door. Florry was a woman, and she loved to talk—Oh, how she loved 
to talk! When half way across the little chamber she turned back. 

“Whispher, Father Tim,” she muttered, and plucking at his coat, 
she led him, amid a perfect fusillade of mysterious winks and nods into 
the living room. When the door had been closed between them and 
Maddie, preparatory to the tremendous communication, Father Casey 
cried: 

“What is it, Mrs. McCann? Have you a secret for me?” 

“Och, Father Tim, it’s my poor colleen lyin’ there on her bed of 
pain. Not a word have we heard from this Rolly since the day he 
brought her in to me dyin’ with a cough.” 

“You mean Rollo Blackhawke, Maddie’s husband ?” 


“Yes, the spalpeen; may the devil fly away wid—God forgive me 
for swearin’. But sure isn’t your reverence always sayin’ the same 
thing in your illegant sermons; no good ever comes of marryin’ a 
Protestant.” 

“You were going to tell me something about Maddie,” suggested 
Father Casey. “You know the poor child is waiting to go to Con- 
fession.” 

“T was that!” returned Florry nothing abashed. “Shure it takes 
your Reverence to keep us to the pint. If you hadn’t been cut out for 
a saintly priest, a second St. Patrick, you would have made a powerful 
lawyer—there’d be no standin’ forninst you, at all, at all.” 

In despair Father Casey gave up the unequal contest. To bring 
matters to an issue he reached for the doorknob. 

“Remain here for a few minutes till I hear Maddie’s Confession,” 
he said. 

“Shure, Father Tim, it isn’t goin’ away you are before I’ve told you 
what I called you out here for.” 

To stave off a long preamble in Florry’s picturesque language the 
priest began: 

“Three months ago your daughter Maddie here left home to work 
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in a factory across the river. The next you heard she had been mar- 
ried by the priest there to this Protestant Blackhawke—” 

“Blaguard would fit him better,” interrupted Florry. 

“She had lived with him only a month,” continued the priest, “when 
she took sick with an affection of the lungs. He brought her back 
to you, went out under pretence of calling a doctor, and you have heard 
nothing of him since.” 

“Sorry a word! And my poor girl is welcome under her mother’s 
roof, humble as it is, and to the bit and sup that we are able to give 
her; but why should that Rolly Blaguard—”’ 

“Yes, yes, now what do you want to tell me?” 

“Well thin, your Reverence,” she burst out, seeing there was no 
chance for further parley, “it wasn’t the priest at all, but a dirty squire 
that married them. She’s keepin’ this from me, but I found it out in 
spite of her, and I’m tellin’ your Reverence so that you won’t let her 
hide it in Confession.” 

“Very well, Mrs. McCann. No, you need not close the door, but 
go on with your work while I hear her Confession.” 

With some trepidation the priest committed his fourteen stone to 
the one rickety chair which the poor little room afforded and listened 
to the girl’s accusation. Meantime Florry made a heroic pretence of 
setting things in order in the next room for the space of thirty seconds 
till a neighbor’s knock interrupted her. When Father Casey returned 
to the living room after hearing Maddie’s Confession, he found the 
two old dames in a solemn judicial discussion of the latest neighbor- 
hood scandals. Deftly closing the door so that her daughter could not 
hear them, Florry inquired in a stage whisper. 

“Father Tim, did she tell you about being married by the squire?” 

“Mrs. McCann,” cried Father Casey severely, “don’t you know 
better than to ask the priest what he was told in Confession! I’m 
astounded at you!” 

“But shure I know it already. I’m only askin’ whether she owned 
up to it.” ; 

“It matters nothing what you know or do not know, the sacred seal 
of Confession closes the lips of the priest to everything that he has 
heard in.the sacrament of Penance.” 

“But suppose, your Reverence, it is something you knew before I 
tould you in Confession, can you never speak of it agin?” 

“Of course I can speak of it, if I learn it outside of Confession, 
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whether before or after you told me; but I can never say that you 
told me. Why, I cannot speak even to you of what you yourself told 
me in Confession. If there should be some serious reason for speaking 
to you of what you told me in Confession, I would be first obliged to 
ask your permission. If you gave it freely, then, and only then, could 
I speak to you about the matter. For instance, you are worried about 
a certain transaction whereby you made a thousand dollars.” 

“Glory be to God, me make a thousand dollars!” cried Florry 
throwing up her hands. 

“You ask me about it in Confession and I tell you that you must 
make restitution. Afterwards I find that you made a mistake in stating 
your case and that you are not really bound to restitution. Unless you 
give me full and free permission to speak to you about what you told 
me in Confession, I am not allowed to do so, even though I know it 
would save you a thousand dollars.” 

“Sure, the last time I went to Confession, the priest spoke to me 
about something I had tould him before. ‘Here ye are agin with that 
sin of backbitin’,’ sez he, ‘it’s gettin’ to be a habit wid ye.’ Did he ax 
my permission? The divil a bit—beggin’ your Reverence’s pardon.” 

“That was quite another affair,” said Father Casey. “That was in 
Confession. In Confession he may, and often must, speak to you about 
your former sins, but outside of Confession he is dumb. Outside of 
Confession the priest dare not speak of what you told him in Confes- 
sion to anybody, not even to you—he cannot even act upon what you 
told him. An altar boy comes to Confession and says: Father, I have 
been stealing money out of the collection box every Sunday after you 
left it in the sacristy. Even though the priest knows that the little 
rascal is not sorry for his sin—that he will commit it again if he gets 
the chance—he is not allowed to lock up the money for the future, for 
that would be acting upon the knowledge he received in Confession, 
and that is strictly forbidden. Furthermore he would be obliged to 
continue to treat that altar boy with the same kindness and. con- 
fidence as formerly, for were he to do otherwise, he would be acting 
upon the knowledge he received in Confession, and that is strictly for- 
bidden.” 

“The young scoundhrel, if he thought the priest saw his dirty paw 
among the pennies and nickels and tin cintses, he could tell it in Con- 
fession, and then the priest could do nawthin’.” 

“Indeed he could,” corrected Father Casey. “If the lad told the 
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sin without any intention of receiving absolution, but merely to close 
the lips of the priest, the sin would not be protected by the seal of Con- 
fession, for the lad made no Confession. Aind even though he meant 
to make a real Confession, if the priest saw him take the money, he 
could call him to task for it. I said distinctly that the priest can act 
on what he knows outside of Confession, whether he hears that same 
thing in Confession or not. Only this, he must make sure that he is 
acting solely and entirely on what he heard outside of Confession, and 
that he is not influenced in the slightest degree by what he heard in 
Confession.” 

“I know a priest that failed in his juty thin, God forgive him! I 
made my Confession afore Mass and tould him a sin, and he ups and 
preaches about it from the altar.” 

“Did he mention your name?” 

“Lord love you, no! He didn’t do that, but he mentioned the sin.” 

“Mrs. McCann, how dare you slander a priest with your sacrileg- 
ious tongue! The priest was not talking about the sin you told him, 
but about a sin which he knew was committed by thousands of per- 
sons, and against which it was his duty to caution his congregation. 
I warn you, never again be so temerarious as to charge a priest with 
violating the seal of Confession because you happened to confess the 
sin against which he is preaching.” 

“The more shame to you, Florry McCann, for not knowing that 
God takes the memory of our sins out of the mind of the priest so that 
he couldn’t think of them if he tried!” put in the neighbor. 

“That is another mistake that our people often make,” said Father 
Casey. “It is true, the priest does not think about your sins, not how- 
ever because God takes away his remembrance of them, but because 
he has something else to do. Many a priest averages a hundred Con- 
fessions a week, that would make five thousand in a year, and more 
than a hundred thousand in a lifetime. From which you see he could 
not be thinking about the sins he has heard. If the thought ever does 
come to his mind, far from despising the persons who told him these 
sins, he only esteems and admires them the more on account of the 
strong faith and moral courage they showed in confessing them. 

“The secret of the confessional,” continued Father Casey, “differs 
essentially from all other secrets. It is so strict, so solemn, so invio- 
lable, that it is well called the Seal of Confession. How good God is 
in instituting the seal of Confession to safeguard the secret of poor 
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repentant sinners! While the black weight of deadly sin is upon the 
soul, everyone, be he pagan or Christian, feels the need of some trusty 
friend to whom he can lay bare the wounds of his soul and from whom 
he can receive consolation, guidance, and assurance of pardon. But 
what friend can he trust, for what friend but may one day become his 
enemy? The sinner could go to his grave with that dark secret corrod- 
ing his heart, if God in his mercy had not instituted the seal of Con- 
fession. But thanks to this seal, the sinner, even though he be a 
stranger in a strange land, finds a safe confidant and wise counsellor 
wherever he finds a priest of God. And God watches with a jealous 
eye over the strict law of secrecy which he has imposed upon his priests. 
During the nineteen centuries that have passed since Christ instituted 
Confession history has no record of a single authoritative account of a 
direct violation of the seal of Confession, that is, of a case where a 
priest has made known a sin which he heard in Confession together 
with the name of the person who committed it. On the other hand, 
history cites case after case where priests have suffered the loss of 
reputation, property, and life itself rather than break the seal of Con- 
fession. There have been imprudent priests, there have been thought- 
less priests, there have been even apostate priests, who, like Judas, 
betrayed Jesus Christ, but, by the special Providence of God, even they 
have not dared to tear the veil from the sins they heard in Confession. 
Holy Church too, watches over this law, and holds out the threat of 
dire punishment against any priest who would dare to violate it. And 
if any priest were convicted of a direct violation of the seal of Con- 
fesion he would be deprived of the faculty of saying Mass, hearing 
Confession, or performing any priestly office, and would be condemned 
to spend the remainder of his life doing penance in a strict monastery.” 

“Wisha thin, it’s glad I am that I’m not a priest.” 

“Nevertheless the strict law of the seal binds even you.” 

“How can that be, your Reverence? I hear no Confessions.’ 

“It binds you to two things: first, not to listen wilfully to what 
anyone is telling the priest in Confession; secondly, not to repeat it if 
you have heard. There was a heavy run of Confessions one night 
during the mission. The missionaries had announced that they would 
stop every evening at half past ten. The clock struck. The mission- 
ary finished the Confession he was hearing and then came out. A 
keen, alert lad, who in his eagerness, had crowded up to the very door 

of the confessional, met the priest and begged not to be sent away 
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unheard after waiting so long. ‘How long have you been waiting?’ 
queried the missionary, ‘Why,’ he replied, ‘I’ve been waiting—I’ve been 
waiting—ever since that woman was in that stole the pig.’ If he had 
sense enough to realize it that boy would have been guilty of two most 
serious mortal sins against the secrecy of Confession: the first by listen- 
ing to the sin, and the second by repeating it afterwards. 

“And that reminds me,” continued Father Casey, “there are some 
people in this parish who cannot, or rather will not, learn to keep the 
proper distance from the confessional while awaiting their turn. After 
my repeated warnings they know very well that by crowding so close 
to the confessional they put themselves in danger of overhearing some- 
body’s accusation, and to do that wilfully is the same sin as actually 
listening.” 

“By your lave, Father Tim, would I break the seal if I talked about 
what you tould me in Confession—for instance about the scoldin’ you 
gave me for settin’ the dog on Mrs. Rafferty’s chickens.” 


“You would not break the seal of Confession, but you would break 
the rules of honor and politeness. What the priest says to you in Con- 
fession, he says in his official capacity, and he intends it for you alone. 
It would be dishonorable, without good reason, to repeat it to others. 
It could do harm to others, for they might take to themselves advice 
that fitted only you. It could do harm to the priest, for you might 
unconsciously misquote what he said. This would be taking a mean 
advantage of him, for while you were spreading this report derogatory 
to his knowledge or his prudence, he would be defenseless; his lips 
would be closed by the inviolable seal.” 

“The poor, dear priests!” signed Florry. “They know so many 
secrets and look at the terrible threats of vengeance hanging over their 
heads, if by so much as by a look or a wink they show that they know 
a single wan of thim! Glory be to God, It would drive me out of my 
sinses.” 

“Well, Mrs. McCann, here at least is a reason that you can grasp 
for that difficulty that has so often troubled you.” 

“Shure, your Reverence, what’s that?” 

‘Why a woman can’t be a priest,” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


A parrot can kiss a thousand times in an hour. Wonder how the 
motion picture producers came to overlook the bird !—E-rchange. 
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THE REAL PRESENCE, A MYSTERY; 





Many sincere ,Non-Catholics refuse to believe in the Real Presence 
on the ground that it is wholly incomprehensible to them, how a little 
piece of bread can become the true body of Jesus Christ, and a few 
drops of wine can become His true blood, and how His body and blood 
can be in so many places at the same time and be actually received 
whole and entire by so many persons. They claim that, if they could 
understand this, they would no longer refuse to believe in the’ Real 
Presence. 

We should, however, bear in mind that the truth of a thing does 
not depend on our understanding it. Experience shows that every one 
of us holds many things to be true which he does not and cannot under- 
stand. Every one knows and believes that the food he partakes of 
is changed into his own blood and flesh; that the blood circulating in 
his body becomes flesh, veins and arteries, bones, skin, hair, and forms 
the different organs of his body; but does he understand all this? how 
this is done is a perfect mystery to him. The same may be asserted 
of the vegetable kingdom: plant, for instance, a peach stone; in the 
course of time it will grow into a tree; now tell me how the very same 
sap of the peach tree formed in its roots and circulating in the tree 
forms its bark, its wood, its branches, its leaves, its blossoms, and its 
fruit which is composed of the stone, the seed, the pulp, the skin, each 
of which would naturally argue a different origin from every other 
part. But although we know that the same sap forms them all, can 
we understand how this is effected? Hence even in the natural order 
there are everywhere mysteries which surpass our understanding, and 
the only rational explanation we can give thereof is, that God made 
things so. Our senses, our reason testify to the existence, reality and 
truth of these natural facts and we act reasonably when we believe 
them, although we cannot understand them. Their truth does not 
depend on our understanding them. Let us never lose sight of the 
fact that God is alniighty, and also truth itself; that He gives existence 
to things by His mere word, by a mere act of His will. Hence to 
change a bit of bread into His own body, He has only to will it, to 
declare it, saying: “This is My body”. Just as there are mysteries in 
nature, such as the intimate union of our soul and body, our physical 
life, the changes of substances into one another, the workings of elec- 
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tricity, so also, and even much more, there are greater and deeper 
mysteries in religion, in all that relates directly to God Almighty and 
infinitely perfect, and in the truths He has deigned to reveal to us 
through His divine Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, such as 
the Blessed Trinity, that is, one God in three equal and distinct divine 
Persons, the Incarnation of the Son of God, and other mysteries, espe- 
cially that of the Blessed Eucharist or Real Presence. 

Wherefore in matters pertaining to faith and revelation, the ques- 
tion is not and should not be, whether we understand the doctrines pro- 
posed to our belief, but whether these doctrines have been really 
revealed and taught by Jesus Christ. Our divine Saviour, whilst call- 
ing Himself the “Son of man,” because He was really man like our- 
selves, claimed to be the Son of God, to be true God and equal with 
God, His Father, and to be one with Him; this claim He upheld and 
proved to be true by numerous unquestionable miracles ; the greatest of 
which and the most unquestionable and the most clearly proved of 
historical facts, was the raising of Himself to life the third day after 
His most cruel and public death. Jesus Christ, therefore, is true God, 
almighty, omniscient, and the infallible Truth itself. Wherefore, all 
that Jesus Christ said, declared, and taught, must be accepted as abso- 
lutely and infallibly true, however incomprehensible it may be to us. 
To gainsay the words, the teaching of Jesus Christ is to charge God 
Himself with deception, ignorance, or impotence. Every man claiming 
to be a Christian, is bound to admit this without any qualification what- 
ever. All who have read The Liguorian these past months have seen 
that the writer of these lines has clearly and conclusively proved that 
at the “Last Supper” our divine Saviour actually changed bread and 
wine into His very body and very blood, and, at the same time, em- 
powered the priests of His Church to do likewise in remembrance of 
Him; and, moreover, that Jesus Christ actually declared that “the 
eating of His flesh and the drinking of His blood in necessary to sal- 
vation”. 

However incomprehensible all this is to our reason, we have no 
valid reason to doubt it or to hesitate in believing it firmly, for he who 
denies or doubts it, is not a true Christian, and practically charges 
Christ with deception, or with lacking the power to do what He wills 
and expressly declares; he practically joins the ranks of infidels, of 
unbelievers. A man cannot be or consistently call himself a Christian, 
a believer in, a follower of Christ, unless he sincerely believes the 
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words of Christ, who alone “has the words of eternal life” (John 6, 
69). We know that at the “Last Supper” Jesus Christ said: “This is 
My body, which shall be delivered for you” (1 Cor. 11, 24). What 
He then held in His hands must have been His true body, though this 
was not apparently so; to doubt or deny it would be to charge Jesus 
Christ either with uttering an unmitigated falsehood, or with being 
unable to change bread into His true body, or with not knowing what 
He was actually holding in His hands. The true Christian who be- 
lieves Jesus Christ to be God, to be truth itself, to be omniscient and 
almighty, will say: “I firmly believe that after Jesus Christ had pro- 
nounced these aforesaid words over the bread He had taken into His 
hands: ‘This is My body, which shall be delivered for you’, He actually 
held in His hands, no longer bread, but His own body which He sacri- 
ficed on the following day on the cross for the salvation of mankind. 
How the bread could become the true body of Christ, I do not know, 
I do not understand, but I know that Christ, being God, is almighty 
and can therefore effect all that He wills, and consequently, that He 
then by His almighty power changed the bread He was holding into 
His true and real body. I know and believe that Jesus Christ willed 
that all who desire salvation should partake of His very flesh and 
blood, and that He therefore instituted the priesthood in His Church, 
so that they should multiply His presence in the Blessed Eucharist all 
over the earth, to enable all men to partake of His flesh and blood; 
I know also and believe that Jesus Christ, being God and almighty, 
can do this and has actually done all this; although it is beyond my 
comprehension and that of all mankind, nevertheless, I believe it all 
most firmly, for Jesus Christ is the all-wise and all powerful God.” 
Wherefore in matters of faith it belongs not to us to examine 
whether the doctrines we are required to believe are comprehensible 
to us, but merely to inquire whether they have been revealed by Jesus 
Christ, our divine Saviour; if they are included among the doctrines 
He has revealed, they are necessarily true, however incomprehensible 
and mysterious they may appear to our weak and limited reason. In 
believing them we cannot err, for Jesus Christ, being God, can neither 
deceive us, nor be Himself deceived or mistaken, for we can then be 
more certain of their truth and of all the other truths of faith than of 
any truth pertaining to our natural reason, and why? Because in be- 


lieving the truths or doctrines of faith we rely on the infallible testi- 
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mony of the all-knowing and infinitely perfect God, and there can be 
nothing more certain, more sure, than the testimony of God Himself, 
who can neither deceive nor be deceived: “The testimony of God is 
greater” (1 John 5,9). 

The intellect of the brightest and most intelligent of men is very 
limited indeed. St. Thomas Aquinas, speaking of the human intel- 
lect in relation to the revealed mysteries of our holy religion, compares 
it to the eyes of the owl in relation to the light of the sun, which is 
too bright for them to behold. Our modern unbelievers, who reject 
the truths of divine revelation merely because they are above their 
comprehension, are like the owl that would deny the existence of the 
light of the sun merely because it is too bright for its vision! But as 
the owl’s denial of the sun-light does not and cannot prove that there 
is no such thing as the sun-light, so also the unbelievers’ denial of 
the existence and truth of divine revelation has not the least weight 
against its existence and truth, for they are no more competent to 
judge in this matter than the owl is to judge of the light of the sun. 
Unbelievers are the most conceited of men. They pride themselves on 
their superior intelligence as self-sufficient and subject to no one, inde- 
pendent of all authority, even of God Himself; their mind becomes 
the slave of their passions and falls into the most absurd theories and 
gross errors, and they have the arrogance and effrontery of claiming 
to be the benefactors of mankind, on the plea of freeing them from all 
subjection to God and His holy law. But the real truth is that they 
have led mankind astray from virtue and correct living and under- 
mined by their false teachings the very basis of society itself, the 
human family. Not one of the proud and boasting unbelievers has 
ever done as much good to mankind as one Sister of Charity, of Mercy, 
or one Little. Sister of the Poor by her virtuous life and her devoted 
charity towards her fellow-men! Those vain boasters, claiming in- 
fallibility for themselves and their erroneous theories, attempt to de- 
stroy in men all belief in God and the supernatural, and practically 
seek to debase their fellow-men to the level of the brute! 

On the other hand, the Protestant sects, hardly less boastful, less 
arrogant, put their own private judgment or views in the place of the 
Church which Jesus Christ Himself instituted as His infallible organ, 
as the competent teacher of His revelation, as the guide and promoter 
of salvation. Instead of seeking to know what Jesus Christ really did 
teach, what His words really mean, and adapting their belief thereto, 
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they exert themselves so to explain His words and doctrines as to suit 
them to their own views or theories. Our divine Saviour, when com- 
manding His apostles to go into the whole world and teach all men the 
very things He Himself has taught them, and threatening eternal pun- 
ishment to all who would refuse to accept and embrace such teachings, 
such doctrines, established His Church, the Catholic Church, and not 
Protestantism or any one of the Protestant sects, as the lawful teacher 
and competent interpreter of His revelation. Wherefore, the true 
meaning of His words, of His doctrines must be sought and will be 
found, not in the views or teaching of Protestantism or any of its 
sects, but solely in the teaching and doctrines of the Catholic Church 
from the time of Christ until the present day. In previous articles we 
have seen the invincible arguments and unquestionable testimonies, 
which clearly prove that our divine Saviour instituted at the “Last 
Supper” the Holy Eucharist by changing bread into His true body and 
wine into His true blood. He who denies this, might as well reject 
Christ and the whole Christian religion, as so many Protestants now 
practically do, for without the Real Presence, without the Eucharist, 
man’s redemption would, in some manner, be incomplete! For by His 
Incarnation Jesus, the Son of God, united Himself to our human 
nature; by His sufferings and death He effected man’s redemption, 
but by means of the Holy Eucharist Jesus Christ intimately unites 
Himself, not merely to human nature in general, but to individual men 
and makes each individual man who receives the Holy Eucharist, or 
Holy Communion, a partaker of the fruits of His Passion and death, 
of the Redemption and imparts to him the right to heaven and its glory, 
and thereby completes the individual Redemption of each communi- 
cant, who believes in Him and worthily receives Him. 
FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


FORESTALL HUNGER 





If you were asked to feed a starving child, you would not dismiss 
the request as a joke. You are asked to help to forestall the starva- 
tion of millions of children—and grown people too—by the produce of 
your garden and the encouragement of your example in planting it. 
Will you treat the matter as a joke? 
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LUTHERANISM 





ITS POLITICAL ORIGIN 


Speak to some people about Lutheranism and straightway they go 
into raptures over the subject and picture it to you as the bright dawn 
sent by God to dispel the gloom and darkness of the middle ages, the 
ages of faith. They will tell you how the Church of Rome had allowed 
the gates of hell to prevail against her; had enslaved men in rank 
error and gross superstition ; had betrayed her divine mission of teach- 
ing all nations the one, true religion of Christ. They will describe how 
heaven, truth, and religion called out for a champion and how that 
champion appeared in the person of Luther. In glowing colors they 
will portray the prophet of the sixteenth century lifting up his voice 
in the cause of religion and right, prince and peasant hearkening to his 
call, and nation after nation embracing the religion of his new gospel. 
Then they will fold their hands, raise their eyes, gaze into space and 
wonder and admire, and admire and wonder. Dawn, Champion, 
Prophet—bosh; let these people come out of their revery, let them ex- 
amine facts in the clear light of truth and they will see that Lutheran- 
ism can boast no triumph of its own. It succeeded in establishing itself 
in the countries of Europe only because it fitted in with the politics of 
the times, only because unprincipled princes found in it a means of 
furthering their political schemes. But for these favorable circum- 


stances Lutheranism had been but the child of a day, but the topic of 
an hour. 


To appreciate the part Lutheranism played in the politics of the 
sixteenth century one must have some idea of the constitution of the 
mediaeval German Empire, and at least a general knowledge of its his- 
tory during the middle ages. 


THE FORMATION OF THE MEDIAEVAL GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Like all Aryan peoples, the Germans were primitively a tribal 
people. They lived in villages—each tribe having its own village; each 
village, its own government. No one village was dependent on the 
other ; each was independent, was supreme. Only when threatened by 
a common enemy would the tribes meet in a general assembly (grand 
folk-moot), and, setting aside their individual leaders, choose one of 
their number to head the united forces against the foe. But the peril 
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over, the men returned to their respective villages and the leader again 
sought out the rank and file of the ordinary villager. Not infrequently, 
however, this leader returned with quite a following of the young men 
of the nation. Captivated by his deeds of valor and heroism they 
wished to complete their military training under his personal direction. 
They lived with him, ate at his table—in a word, formed his retinue. 
When the Germans together with their fellow barbarians swept 
down upon the Roman Empire and sent it crashing to its fall, they 
came not merely as a conquering army but also as a migrating nation. 
They brought with them their families, their slaves, their household 
goods ; they came to stay. But to get possession of their new home, to 
secure that possession, and to organize themselves in their new sur- 
roundings, involved them. for long years in uninterrupted warfare. 
This condition of affairs gave their military leader a position of un- 
precedented importance. His leadership had become well-nigh per- 
manent ; and, influenced, no doubt, by the position of the Roman Em- 


- perors whom he had dispossessed, he sought to continue his leadership 
. even-during times of peace. This he did by taking upon himself the 


‘distribution of the newly conquered territory. Setting aside a goodly 
‘portion for himself, he allotted the remaining vast tracts to his per- 
sonal followers, thus strengthening by a new tie the personal bond 
which heretofore united them. They became lords; he was their over- 
lord. The ordinary free soldiers received their assignment of land but 
it was as nothing compared with the tracts of the lords. A collision 
with the great proprietors was bound to come and, to avoid it, they 
placed their holdings under the protection of the nearest lord and be- 
came his vassals. Those unqualified to hold land, the serfs, sought a 
similar protection by pledging their personal service to these lords. In 
this manner the lords became absolute in their own territories, and, 
though they recognized an over-lord, they ruled in their own names 
and not in his. The land was then dotted over with a great number of 
petty kingdoms united under little more than a nominal head, into little 
more than a nominal unity. Such was the beginning of feudalism, and 
such, too, the beginning of mediaeval German Empire. 

Though bearing within it the very germ of division, the Empire was 
held together by two great forces—the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Holy Roman Empire. Unlike the old Roman Empire the Church 
had gone out to meet the barbarian and, taming his wild nature, had 
led him into the fold of Christ. She mastered the new master of Rome, 
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and her influence became one of the most dominating and beneficial in 
his life. Her priests were to be found in his every castle, in his every 
city, in his every country-side; and her bishops soon took their places 
among the princes of his land. These representatives of the supreme 
spiritual ruler of the Church met with an unswerving submission, and 
it was this common submission to a supreme spiritual authority that 
helped hold together the self-destructive elements of the feudal Empire. 

Yet another unifying force was the Holy Roman Empire—coming 
into play later because founded only at the close of the eighth century. 
In the year 751 Aistulf, king of the Lombards, began his conquest of 
Italy. Pope Stephen II with dread beheld the barbarian approaching 
the duchy of Rome. He sent for help to the Emperor Constantine V., 
but the emperor disregarded the plea of his Roman subjects. Stephen, 
therefore, called on the Frankish king for protection. Pepin, the Short, 
answered the call in person, drove back Aistulf, and gave the conquered 
territory to St. Peter. By this donation the Holy See became an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, and Pepin became its protector. In 773 the Lom-: 
bard king, Desiderius, invaded the territory of the Holy See, and this: 
time Pope Hadrian I. appealed for help to Pepin’s son, Charles, the 
Great. Help came and Hadrian conferred on Charles the title of 
Patrician of Rome, that is, Protector of the Holy See and its territory. 
Hadrian’s successor, Leo III., added to the dignity by crowning Charles 
Emperor on Christmas Day of the year 800. As King of the Romans, 
Charles had to protect the territory of the Holy See; as Emperor, to 
safeguard its rights throughout the whole Christian world. 

Though the descendants of Charles divided among themselves the 
giant Empire he had built on the ruins of the Merovingian kingdom, 
the dignity of Emperor of the Romans remained with the eldest line, 
the line which held sway over Germany; and finally, when the Germans 
broke away from the Frankish Empire, they took with them the im- 
perial dignity. Thus it happened that the Emperors of Germany as 
Protectors of the Church’s universal rights had a much firmer hold on 
their lords than they could ever have hoped as mere feudal over-lords. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MEDIAEVAL GERMAN EMPIRE, 


In the preceding section we saw that the feudal character of its 
formation implanted in the Empire the germ of division, and that this 
germ of division was counteracted only by the unifying forces of the 
Church and the Holy Roman Empire. If we review, even summarily, 
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the history of the middle ages we shall find the element of disintegra- 
tion becoming more and more accentuated, while the elements of unity 
become ever weaker and weaker. 

The rights of the Emperor over his lords were almost lost sight of 
under the successors of Charles the Great; the lords on the other hand 
asserted their independetice more and more. Unable to be among his 
German subjects in person the Emperor sent representatives to rule 
over them as his vicegerents. The barons of the land claimed exemp- 
tion from this vicegerency for themselves and their domains, and it was 
granted. This but doubled the number of absolute rulers—the German 
barons and the representatives of the Emperors. But even this had not 
been so disastrous, had the interests of the Emperor been kept distinct 
from those of-his lords. A\s it was, time soon identified the barons and 
the vicegerents. Here a vicegerent succeeded to the duchy of some 
baron; there a baron obtained the vicegerency of a neighboring district. 
With conflicting interests thus united in one person, it is needless to 
ask which survived—those of an absent Emperor, or those of the 
immediate and resident land-lords. 

As soon as the Carolingian line had died out with Ludwig the Child, 
goo-9g11, the nobles of Germany set about electing their own Emperor. 
They were careful not to elect a prince strong enough to restrict their 
individual independence. In this, at times, they failed; hence we find 
the sceptre in the hands of such men as the Saxon Otto the Great, 936- 
973; the Salian Henry III., 1039-1056; the Hohenstaufen Frederic 
Barbarossa, 1152-1190; and Frederic II., 1215-1250. These Emperors, 
it is true, succeeded to a certain degree in representing the greater 
duchies of the Empire and in centralizing power in their own hands. 
But they defeated their own success by endeavoring to extend the Em- 
pire beyond the Alps. Had they kept out of Italy they might have con. 
solidated their work at home; but, as it was, they succeeded neither at 
home nor abroad; hence the power of the princes remained practically 
what it had been from the beginning. 

Nay, this power increased. During the personal reign of Henry 
IV., 1072-1105, there arose three other claimants to the throne— 
Rudolph of Suabia, 1077, Herman of Luxemburg, 1080, and the Em- 
peror’s own son, Henry (V.), 1101. In the year 1197 rival factions 
elected rival Emperors, Philip of Suabia, 1197-1208, and Otto IV., 
1197-1215. From 1256-1273 the imperial throne remained vacant. In 
1292 Adolf of Nassau came to the throne but was soon deposed (1298) 
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because he sought to trench upon the rights of the princes by extending 
his own possessions at the sacrifice of theirs. In 1314 we come upon 
another double election—that of Ludwig the Bavarian, 1314-1347, and 
of Frederic of Austria, 1314-1330. Not so many years later Wenzel 
the Drunkard occupied the throne of Germany, 1378-1400. During his 
drunken, profligate reign Germany was entirely in the hands of the 
nobles; the Emperor was too drunk to leave Bohemia. Though de- 
posed by the princes, Wenzel continued to claim the title of Emperor 
even as late as 1410, at which date his claim was opposed by two rivals 
—Sigismund of Hungary and Jobst of Moravia. Under the strain of 
such shocks it is surprising that the authority of the Emperor did not 
entirely disappear and who will deny that the princes were almost as 
supreme as the Emperor himself. 

But what of the unifying forces, the unifying elements of the 
Church and the Holy Roman Empire? The authority of the Holy 
Roman Empire depended upon the authority of the Church. The in- 
fluence of the Empire depended upon the influence of the Church. 
With the fortunes of the Church, varied the fortunes of the Empire it 
had created. And what were the fortunes of the Church during these 
stormy times of feudal sovereignty? Involved in the circumstances of 
the times, the Church lost the external show of universal impartiality 
to all nations. The resulting loss of influence is clear. Did space per- 
mit, an interesting development might be given to this point. Suffice 
it, however, to say that the conflicts between Popes and Emperors 
(those of Henry IV. with Popes Gregory VII., Victor III., Urban II., 
and Paschal II.; of Frederic Barbarossa with Popes Adrian IV. and 
Alexander II.; of Frederic II. with Popes Gregory IX. and Innocent 
IV.; of Ludwig the Bavarian with Pope John XXII.) ; the seventy- 
two years of Papal residence in Avignon, 1305-1377; the great Western 
Schism which divided Europe into two and three obediences to as many 
different claimants of the Papal throne, 1378-1417 ;—suffice it to say 
that these were the agencies which stripped the Papal power of the 
splendor it enjoyed in the time of Pope Leo and Charles the Great, 
these were the agencies which paralyzed even the possibility of either 
the Church or the Holy Roman Empire averting the impending revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century. 

LUTHERANISM AND THE EMPIRE, 


When the sixteenth century dawned upon Europe, Maximilian J, 
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was Emperor of the Germans, 1493-1513. The Empire he had inher- 
ited from his predecessors was indeed in a lawless and turbulent con- 
dition, and all his efforts were bent on restoring peace. In a measure 
he succeeded in putting down the open rebellion of the princes, but the 
spirit of revolt still glowed beneath the smouldering embers and needed 
but a breath to fan it into a flame. Though in the Diet of Worms, 
1495, the princes agreed to help the Emperor bring about a universal 
peace, they continued to deny him the necessary means—imperial taxa- 
tion and an imperial army. Maximilian explained the situation per- 
fectly when he said, “I am a king of kings, for no one regards himself 
bound to obey me.” In 1513 Maximilian died and the princes met to 
elect a successor. There were three candidates for the throne—Henry 
VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles I. of Spain. Henry 
withdrew, however, and left the choice to Francis and Charles. The 
heir of Isabella in Castile, and America ;—of Ferdinand in Aragon, 
Navarre, Naples, and Sicily ;—of archduke Philip in the Netherlands; 
—and of Maximilian in Austria, Charles was too powerful a prince 
and too closely connected with the princes of the Empire by his Aus- 
trian possessions to find favor with the electors; Francis was their 
candidate. Sufficiently removed from their own duchies he would not 
prove a menace to their independence. But their choice was prevented 
by the popular threats and the influence of the Suabian League. 
Charles, therefore, was elected, and as Emperor of the Germans, he 
assumed the name of Charles V., 1519-1556. 

From Charles the princes had everything to fear for their own abso- 
lutism and independence, and we may be sure they would not let slip 
any opportunity of strengthening their own position. The opportunity 
presented itself in the advent of Lutheranism. On December 10, 1520, 
Luther raised the standard of rebellion against Rome and her Supreme 
Pontiff, and called upon the Emperor, the princes, and the people to 
fight his cause. The Emperor’s answer came in the Diet of Worms, 
1521 ; Luther was put under the ban of the Empire and allowed twenty- 
one days to take his leave. In 1522 came the answer of the knights of 
the Empire who, under the leadership of Francis of Sickingen and 


Ulric of Hutten, rose up against the spiritual and secular princes. This 
revolt quelled, the peasants responded with a similar, only more de- 
structive rebellion, 1524-1525; a rebellion that devastated the land far 
and wide, left in its wake the ashy ruins of over a thousand castles and 
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monasteries, and filled the country with widowed mothers and orphaned 
children. This rebellion the princes finally succeeded in putting down. 
As soon as Luther saw the turn affairs were taking, he abandoned 
the cause of the people and came out in open support of the princes. 
He had realized by this time that of itself his religion was powerless 
to secure a footing in the Empire; it needed the help of a powerful 
hand. The Emperor had proved loyal to the Holy See; one hope still 
remained—the princes. To them he went and showed how the new 
gospel would enable them to weaken the authority of the Emperor by 
cutting off the two great sources of his authority, the Church and the 
Holy Roman Empire. He urged them, too, to adopt the principle that 
the religion of the prince must be the religion of the people, and 
pointed out how this principle would bring into their possession the 
vast estates of the Church—an acquisition that would greatly strengthen 
their own position. (Letter of November 22, 1526, written by Luther 
to John, Elector of Saxony). Luther’s proposition appealed to a great 
number of princes; and already in 1526 John of Saxony, the Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse, the Margrave George of Brandenburg, Dukes 
Ernest and Franz of Brunswick-Liineburg, and Prince Wolfgang of 
Anhalt openly espoused the cause of Lutheranism. In 1530 they 
formed at Schmalkalden a league pledging one another armed support, 
should the Emperor resort to war to suppress the new religion. 
Charles had tried to arrest the progress of the revolution in the Diet 
of Speyer, 1529, but with little success. In 1530 he called another Diet 
of princes, the Diet of Augsburg. Here he passed stringent decrees 
for the religious peace of the Empire, but, called away by his wars 
with Francis of France, he was unable to put them into execution. 
The Protestant princes continued to grow in power and Charles 
finally decided on a last drastic measure—war. Promising Maurice of 
Saxony the electorate of Saxony, he obtained that prince’s help and 
together they soon reduced the Protestant princes and their league 
into a temporary submission. The leaders of the revolt, John Frederic 
of Saxony and Philip of Hesse, laid down their arms and surrendered. 
At this precarious moment trouble with Pope Paul III. called the Em- 
peror to Rome. The Protestant princes seized their last opportunity 
and again revolted. Maurice of Saxony was brought to see that under 
the Emperor he could occupy but a very dependent position, and 
turning traitor, he secretly headed the league of the princes. This new 
crisis Charles was unable to meet and leaving matters in the hands of 
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his brother, Ferdinand, he retired from the conflict. One point to be 
noted in the traitorous league of Maurice of Saxony against the Em- 
peror is its connection with the Catholic king of France, Francis I. In 
the face of this condemning fact who will deny that the Protestant 
princes of Germany were using Lutheranism to further political de- 
signs and not the religious cause. Ferdinand was powerless against 
the Protestant opposition; he was little more than their equal—little 
more than first in a confederation of sovereigns. The confederation, 
however, was necessary to ward off an invasion of the Turks; and con- 
sequently, Ferdinand had to agree to the Peace of Augsburg, 1555. 
By this peace Lutheranism secured the unlimited right of peaceable 
existence in the Empire. The Peace of Augsburg granted equal polit- 
ical rights to Catholic and Protestant, determined that property con- 
fiscated before 1555 should remain in the possession of the Protestants, 
allowed the dissenting princes to give their subjects the choice of either 
embracing the religion of their lord or leaving the territory, and decreed 
that the public property of the Church could not be taken over to Prot- 
estantism by the Bishops and Abbots who left the Church. Against 
this last clause all but one of the Protestant states protested—another 
strong proof of the clearly political motives underlying the revolt of 
the princes. With the Peace of Augsburg the establishment of Luther- 
anism was secured—a noble establishment we can hardly call it. 

From Germany Lutheranism soon spread to Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Schleswig. In these countries as in Germany it owed its 
establishment to the politics of the times. In Sweden Gustavus Ericson 
led the peasants and mountaineers against the Danish usurper, became 
king in 1523, and to secure to the crown the political rights of the bis- 
hops and the property of the Church drove men into Lutheranism by 
threats and persecution. In Denmark Christian II., 1513-1523, tried to 
force Lutheranism upon his subjects, but failed in the attempt. He 
was deposed, and his uncle, Frederic, Duke of Schleswig, was elected 
to succeed him. Though secretly a Lutheran, Frederic took the re- 


quired oath to protect and maintain the Catholic religion. But Chris- 
tian had not given up all hope of regaining his crown. He went to 
Germany to enlist in his cause the help of Protestant princes. As soon 
as Frederic learned of this move he publicly avowed his secret Luther- 
anism, won over the princes by grants of Church land, and, by banish- 
ing every priest from the realm under penalty of death, wiped out every 
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vestige of the Church in Denmark and its two dependencies, Norway 
and Schleswig. Facts such as these need no comment. 
CONCLUSION. 

These pages, brief and incomplete though they be, give us some idea 
of the part which politics played in the establishment of Lutheranism. 
It is clear that, had Lutheranism fallen in with other times, its history 
would read differently ; it is no less clear that the seeming triumph of 
Lutheranism was but the triumph of a long system of politics which 
had kept the German Empire in a more or less continued and open 
state of revolt during the greater part of the middle ages; and equally 
clear is the conclusion that Lutheranism owes the little success it did 
enjoy to the political conditions of the times in which it chanced. Little 
success—because, notwithstanding its princely apostles, it soon resolved 
itself into numerous dissenting sects; gradually drifted away from the 
teaching of its founder ; and, today, is but a cloak for the stealthy work 
of paganizing rationalism. Lutheranism stands out a striking contrast 
to the religion it sought to supplant, the one true religion of Jesus 
Christ—that religion which today is as young and vigorous as it was 
in the days of Pope Leo III. and Charles the Great; as young and vig- 
orous as it was in the days of Pope Melchiades and Constantine the 
Great ; as young and vigorous as it was on the day when Christ founded 
His Church upon the rock of Peter and sent His apostles out into the 
world without money, without script, without shoes, without staff, to 
combat the spirit of the world and to bring all nations into the one true 
fold of the One True Shepherd. 


H. D. Sutton, C. Ss. R. 


A COMMON AILMENT AND A WHOLESOME 
REMEDY 


ST. LUKE VI, 36-38. 





“36. Be ye therefore merciful as your heavenly Father also is merciful. 
37. Judge not and you shall not be judged. Condemn not, and you shall not 
be condemned. Forgive, and you shall be forgiven. 38. Give, and it shall be 
given to you: good measure and pressed down and shaken together and running 
over shall they give into your bosom. For with the same measure that you shall 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES. Were we eager to know just when and where 
and to whom Our Lord spoke these words, we should have to turn 
back to v. 12 of this same chapter. There we would see that it was 
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after a night spent in prayer on the hillside near Capharnaum, in prepa- 
ration for the choosing of the twelve Apostles, that the address, from 
which our present passage is taken, was uttered by Our Lord. 


The night was past. The first rays of the sun already crept into the little 
cave in which the Saviour knelt at prayer, and He rose up and called His dis- 
ciples. He chose from their midst twelve, who ever after remain a distinct band, 
with the distinctive name of Apostles. This done, the Saviour comes down from 
the hillside into the plain: there His work begins at once. Already a great 
multitude had assembled from all Judea and Jerusalem and from far Tyre and 
Sidon. They come bearing litters with the sick and the crippled—leading the 
blind and the lame, and those possessed of evil spirits. 

Our Lord looks at the throng before Him and is moved to pity: pity for 
those diseased, deformed bodies, but pity even more so for the diseased souls 
His divine eyes so clearly detected. At once He sets to work—laying on hands, 
breathing a prayer, whispering words of comfort, uttering a calm God-like com- 
mand, at the mere sound of which sickness and evil and sin and devils fled like 
bats frightened from their ruinous haunts. 

But this is not His most important work. Much as we would love to dwell 
on the scene, who are so easily touched by the wounds, the sores, the ailments, 
the miseries of the body, but so little by sin and ignorance, the evils of the soul 
—much as we would love to picture to ourselves how He passed from one unfor- 
tunate to another bringing health and strength to all, the Evangelist passes on 
to the more important: the remedies for the soul-evils which Jesus prepares 
for us. 

One word about His miracles is enough: “And all the multitude sought to 
touch him for virtue went out from him and healed all” (v. 19). Then, the 
words that fell from Jesus’ lips are reverently repeated. 


THE ConTEXT. It seems to me, the words of this sermon, the ideas 
must have been familiar to the Apostles and disciples of the Lord. 
Here He was on his favorite theme—a theme that He would preach 
to the world now if He still dwelt here below in the flesh—a theme that, 
in the person of our Holy Father the Pope He is. preaching to the world 
in the midst of the din of battle—a theme that He preaches day and 
night from the silence of the tabernacle—a theme which, alas, seems to 
fall on deaf ears so often: brotherly love. 


It is, as He calls it elsewhere, His own new law. Men must love one an- 
other: no enmity will dispense them (v. 27). They must love one another even 
when there is no prospect of winning another’s love in return (v. 32). Then He 
details the various ways in which our love must be manifested. At last He 
comes to the heart—the source of love and hatred, of all evil and good in the 
world. “For from the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
thefts, false testimonies and blasphemies” (Mt. XV., 19). The world is out of 
joint: even worldlings recognize it. That is why they rush to the front: lawyers 
with legislation; professors with sham education; socialists with sham equality; 
philanthropists with sham homes and public libraries: as if money and books 
could cure the evil. Jesus, the true physician, comes with the only effective 
remedy—for His remedy reaches the evil at its very source. True charity is the 
panacea of all ills. What a beautiful world this would be if all men were 
guided by Christ’s law. 


THE KEYNOTE: v. 36. ‘Be ye therefore merciful as your heavenly 


Father also is merciful.” As a gust of fresh air sweeps refreshingly 
through the sick-chamber, where foul and noxious vapours have filled 
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all with deadliest infection, so these words sweep down the ages like a 
gust of heaven’s sweetest air, dispelling the mist of passion: it is the. 
air of heaven’s mercy. 

Notice the precept: “be merctful.” 


He need not tell us to be prudent with our neighbor: we are only too pru- 
dent and cunning at times and quick to outwit and overreach. He does not 
exhort us now to be just: for justice oftentimes becomes harsh and cruel; justice 
insists on return of dues; justice is the ragged cloak we hang about our quarrels 
and bickerings when with all our lovelessness we still pose as lovers of our 
brethren. He does not even bid us now, to love one another, for love lives by 
reciprocated affection and will soon flicker and die, if flame meet not responsive 
flame. He chooses His words carefully: Be merciful. Mercy seeks not merit or 
desert; mercy seeks not interest or return; mercy looks only on misery, and the 
greater the misery, the more surely and quickly and strongly will mercy be 
stirred. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest: 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest—(Shakespeare.) - 


Notice the model: “As your heavenly Father is merciful.” The 
mercy of the heavenly Father beggars all description. Even the Old 
Testament, the law of fear, is full of revelations of God’s mercy. Nay, 
it exalts it in terms that fairly tempt us to think them poetical exag- 
gerations. The Psalms, in particular, those songs begotten of David’s 
chastened heart and the whisperings of the Holy Spirit, again and 
again ring with the praises of God’s mercy. 


Measure that mercy if you can! You are baffled: for—“the Lord is com- 
passionate and merciful, long-suffering and plenteous in mercy. . . . Accord- 
ing to the height of the heaven above the earth, He hath strengthened His mercy 
toward them that fear Him. As far as the East is from the West, so far hath 
He removed our iniquities from us. As a father hath compasion on his chil- 
dren, so hath the Lord compassion on them that fear him” (Ps. 102). Man 
knows no greater measurements: the heavens above, from pole to pole, from 
rising to setting sun, the depths of a father’s heart—and there vision and imag- 
ination end; but God’s mercy does not. We admire God’s works in creation and 
are dumbfounded at the thought of the mighty globes in the universe and of the 
universe immeshed in a drop of water. But “His mercy is above all His works” 
(Ps. 144). And therefore the Psalmist recounting the works of God in Psalm 
135 repeats after each the refrain: “For His mercy endureth forever”. 

There is our exemplar: no other is worthy of us; no other would be so 
attractive, no other could be so convincing. It was the pole-star that lured the 
saints on to heroism for the unfortunate. In the measure that we copy that 
exemplar in our lives we will merit to receive the reward our Lord promises in 
v. 35: “Your reward shall be great and you shall be the sons of the Most High; 
for He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil”. The son must be like the 
—— as our Lord says in v. 40: “every one shall be perfect if he be as his 
maste’ 


Tue Law. Our Lord describes for us, in a summary way, how to 
imitate the mercy of God, at the same time, adding motives and sanc- 
tions to His commands. 
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1. “Judge not, and you shall not be judged.” v. 37.—a) “Judge 
not.’—Our Saviour does not mean to inculcate anarchy. 


He is not forbidding official sentences and judgments which it, belongs to 
judges, civil or ecclesiastical, to pronounce in accordance with justice and the 
provisions of the law; He is not forbidding parents or teachers or superiors to 
pass judgment on the actions of those entrusted to their care, so long as their 
judgments are sufficiently well-founded. “If,” says St. Jerome, “He forbids to 
judge altogether, how is it that Paul judges the sinful Corinthian, and Peter 
rebukes Ananias and Sapphira for falsehood? He did not forbid us to judge, 
but He taught us how to judge”. Our Lord Himself judged and condemned the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 


“Judge not.”—What he does forbid, however, is the judging-spirit, 
if I may so call it, the readiness to sit in judgment over everybody’s 
actions and to pass definitive judgment. 


Whether it is any business of his or not, whether he knows all the facts in 
the case or not, whether he knows the motives of his victims or not—one who 
has this judging spirit will summon them before the tribunal of his thoughts 
and perhaps in the presence of others, call them to account. It is an injustice to 
the neighbor—who has a right to our esteem until by a wicked action he has 
wilfully surrendered his right; it is an injustice to God, to whom alone belongs 
the judgment of “hearts and reins”. “Judge not.” He wishes us to abstain 
from curiously prying into the lives and actions of others, from forming false 
suspicions about them. On the contrary, He wishes us to put a kind interpre- 
tation on the actions of others, excuse their motives if we cannot excuse the 
deed, or at least leave judgment to God.—“Judge not”, that is, not at all, when 
there is no reason to; and when we must—not rashly, not harshly, not without 
remembering our own shortcomings, not without a glance at the exemplar of 
mercy: our Father in heaven. 


b) “And you shall not be judged.’ You shall not be judged by 
men. Often the retribution for our actions follows even in this life. 


Look about you: is there someone you know who, with the buzzard’s quick 
perception of the presence of carrion, scents suspicion, evil deeds, evil motives 
from afar—who is a self-constituted judge of all around him? Is he not repaid 
in being the object of everybody else’s judgment? What do you think of him 
in your heart of hearts—even though you listen to his rash or harsh judgments? 
What do you think of him in all sincerity? 

He that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself in his own dungeon.—( Wordsworth.) 

Such a one makes his own mind a dungeon where he dwells with criminals 
of his own making. But find a man of temper so well restrained, of judgment 
so well balanced, of mind so saturated with true charity that to him applies in 
a little way the luminous motto of the Saviour: “I came not to judge but to 
save”, to help to uplift (Lk. IX., 56)—what do you think of Him?—“He shall 
not be judged” by men—surely not harshly. 


But better still, you shall not be judged severely by God on the great 
day of Final Judgment. 


True, men may pass an unrighteous judgment even on the good, as they did 
on Christ. “In the name of Beelzebub he casteth out devils” (Lk. XI., 15). But 
after all, it matters little what the judgment of men may be. There is a tribunal 
before which we must all, one day, appear to be judged searchingly but justly 
by the Most High Himself. That alone is of importance. If, in accordance with 
our Saviour’s will, we judge not here, we shall not be judged severely in that 
day. His mercy will search our hearts and reins and utter the words of judg- 
ment. Tremble not, you who have shown mercy to others in your judgments— 
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fear not the awful Presence of the Judge, His searching glance:—“You shall 
not be judged” without mercy. It is His own promise. 


2. “Condemn not and you shall not be condemned.” a) “Condemn 
not.” Again, Christ does not mean to forbid those, whose duty it is, to 
condemn to just punishment the wrongdoers, who if unpunished, would 
injure their fellow-beings and do greater harm to themselves. 


Did He not Himself, with countenance aflame with anger divine yet human, 
drive the irreverent buyers and sellers from the temple halls with a lash? It is 
the condemning-spirit, the kill-joy habit of condemning every person and thing 
we come in contact with. There are evils, there are wicked actions, there are 
crimes, so public, so notorious that no one can close an eye to them. Condemn, 
denounce, brand them, I mean the evils, the misdeeds: label them as poison; 
condemn them as we condemn unsafe bridges and buildings; mark them as you 
mark the houses where infectious diseases have entered ;—so that no ignorant 
soul may be led into its eternal ruin. But while condemning the deed, pity the 
culprit, and let the condemnation proceed only from lips that have prayed for 
the culprit and have endeavored to lead him, by kind and wise words, to better 
ways. “Condemn not.” 


b) “And you shall not be condemned.” You shall not be con- 
demned by men. 


Perhaps you listen with interest to those who in your presence habitually 
condemn the actions of others. Why it is, I know not. If your pet dog were 
suddenly to be seized with madness and were to attack a visitor in your home 
and tear him to pieces limb for limb, you would hardly look on with pleasure. 
Yet, when in some strange, un-Christlike mood, a Christian tears a brother- 
Christian’s character to tatters in your presence, you listen with inward delight 
and even goad on the man who, in the words of the Psalmist, “is compared to a 
senseless beast and has become like to them” (Ps. 48). Still, when he is gone, 
do you not say to yourself: “Ah, good name of mine, how will you fare on his 
lips in the company of others?” And you condemn him in your heart of hearts 
and you call his deed by its right name: character-murder. Is there anyone, on 
the other hand, whose conversation is pleasanter to you, to whose lips you en- 
trust your fair name more willingly, whom you will defend more gladly, then 
the man whose lips frame only words of appreciation, praise, encouragement; 
never words of disparagement, blame and condemnation? You welcome him 
like the freshening dew, like the breath of a cooling breeze, like the sound of a 
bracing song. “You shall not be condemned” by men. 


And greatest of all comforts—nor by God either on the day of 
Doom. What a condemnation that will be: “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire!” 


Can you imagine the terrors of that sentence as it falls from the lips of the 
divine Judge, reverberates through the length and breadth of the valley of Judg- 
ment, re-echos in the hearts of all the assembled throng and falls like thunder on 
your own? O God, how may we escape it? “Condemn not,” that is, not use- 
lessly, rashly, unjustly, harshly. God does not condemn until the death-candle 
having flickered out, we have cast aside the last grace, have shut our ears to the 
last whisperings of the Sacred Heart pleading with us to turn from sin; until, 
on the very threshold of eternity, we have wilfully proclaimed our purpose: I 
will not serve forever. Till then let us not take condemnation in our hands. 
“And you shall not be condemned.” 


To avoid being unmerciful is a great deal of mercy; but it is not 
all that we must do to be merciful like our heavenly Father. We must 
also do. 
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1. Forgive and you shall be forgiven: a) “Forgive” even as your 
heavenly Father forgives you. 


No matter what the offence committed against you; no matter in what 
manner it was done—in word or deed—in property, good name, or life and limb; 
no matter how often repeated—forgive all, forgive everything, forgive “seventy 
times seven times,” that is, without limit. Hard law, but noble, we must acknowl- 
edge, and admirable. Only a God of infinite mercy, only a merciful Father, 
could lay it upon us. True, we may still claim, by all lawful means, reparation 
for harm done or losses inflicted; but hatred and ill-will must yield to love, 
every thought of revenge must die in our hearts. “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us,’—from this our sincere and heartfelt 
prayer we dare exclude no one.—Forgive, but cheerfully, generously, even as 
your heavenly Father forgives completely and with joy: “If your sins be red as 
scarlet, they shall be made white as snow” (Is. I., 18); nay, “in heaven there 
will be joy over one sinner doing penance more than over ninety-nine just who 
need not penance.” 


b) “And you shall be forgiven.” Men will forgive you. 


Do we not offend others in our daily intercourse with them? What will 


make them close their eyes more readily to our brusqueness, overlook our 
thoughtlessness, pardon our fits of impatience, bear with our boring self-con- 
ceits, and put up with our little selfishnesses? Is it not a forgiving, forbearing 
spirit, that resembles a silvery lake which is ruffled for a moment by the stones 
hurled into it, but presently smiles placidly again? 


“And you shall be forgiven” by God. Even if men should not for- 
give you, God will. 


Say not that you have no need of God’s pardon. If you take account of 
yourself each night before going to sleep, even if you be as holy as the Beloved 
Disciple, you will have to say: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us” (1 Epistle of St. John I., 8). But sleep com- 
forted, if you forgive as your heavenly Father does, for you shall be forgiven 
by Him. And when your last hour comes, and death stares you in the face with 
hollow eyes—fear not, “you shall be forgiven”. 


2. “Give and it shall be given to you: good measure and pressed 
down and shaken together and running over shall they give into your 
bosom.” a) “Give”: in one word Our Lord seems to say, give of 
whatsoever you have, according to the needs of your neighbor and 
according to your means. 

Give! Is it, then, a duty, an obligation to give? Yes, and so serious a duty, 
that our divine Saviour could say that, to refuse is deserving of eternal damna- 
tion. “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire” ;—-why?—“for I was 
hungry and you gave me not to eat, etc.” (Mt. XXV., 42). Give, but give as 
you would to Jesus Himself, as Mary and Martha gave Him hospitality in 


Bethany. For when you give to anyone here in His name, you give to Him: 


“As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me” 
(Mt. XXV., 40). , sa 


b) “And it shall be given to you.” Even in this life kindness is sel- 
dom without its reward. 

_ ,God’s plentiful graces, at least, will be showered on the cheerful giver, with 

divine prodigality. They know how blessed it is to give, who give be all in this 


life for God’s sake: the promised “hundred-fold” reward is realized, in a way, 
even here below. 


But in eternity, the “good measure,” pressed down and running 
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over, will be given to you: the vision of God forever with heaven’s 
undying joys, are indeed “good measure” compared with the biggest 
little things we give and sacrifice on earth. 


As St. Paul says: “The sufferings of this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that is to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom. VIIL, 
18) ; so neither are the trifling gifts we make here below, yet to them is promised 
the reward in heaven. 


Give in God’s name, and as to Jesus Himself and it shall be given to you in 
return with divine generosity. 
“Give all thou canst: high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.”—( Wordsworth.) 


THE MEasurE: v. 38. “With the same measure that you shall mete 
withal, it shall be measured to you again.” It was a proverbial phrase 


common among the Jews and Oriental peoples, and common enough in 
our own usage and experience. Our Lord uses it as the summary, 


the conclusion of all He has said thus far, and by its use, gives the say- 
ing a new sanction and a deeper, truer meaning. It refers to all that 
preceded—as we judge, as we condemn, as we forgive, as we give, so 
also will it be measured to us in return. It regards both the reward 
and the punishment. By it we can know, even in our present life, what 
our future will be—it is an indicator of our value in heaven. As St. 
Paul puts it: “He who soweth sparingly, shall also reap sparingly ; and 
he who soweth in blessings, shall also reap blessings” (2 Cor. IX., 6). 

“Therefore be merciful as your heavenly Father also is merciful.” 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


THE ANGELIC VIRTUE 





“Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.”—St. Mat- 
thew V., 8. No one knows the value of chastity better than God Him- 
self. Now, God says: “No price is worthy of a continent soul’ (Ec- 
clus. 26, 21). All that man prizes and esteems—riches, pleasures, 
honors, bear no comparison to a continent soul. St. Ephrem calls chas- 
tity “the life of the spirit”. St. Peter Damian styles it “the queen of 
virtues”, and St. Cyprian says that by means of chastity we celebrate 
the most glorious triumphs. He who conquers the vice opposed to this 
virtue will easily triumph over the rest. On the contrary, he who per- 
mits himself to be ruled by impurity falls an easy prey to the other 
vices such as hatred, injustice, etc. 

Chastity, says St. Ephrem, renders us in a certain sense like the 
angels. This is a very good comparison, for the life of the angels is 
far from being a life of carnal gratifications. Angels are pure by 
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nature: chaste souls are pure by reason of virtue. “On account of the 
merit of this virtue,” says Cassian, “human beings are placed on a 
level with the angels.” “Of course,” says St. Bernard, “there is a dif- 
ference between the chaste man and the angel, but it is not a difference 
of virtue; it is only one of happiness. If the purity of the angels is 
more blessed, the purity of man is more courageous.” 

St. Basil tells us that chastity makes man very similar to God Him- 
self who is a pure spirit. On this account Our Lord chose a virgin for 
His mother, a virgin for His foster-father, St. Joseph, a virgin for His 
precursor, St. John the Baptist. St. Jerome says that our Lord loved 
St. John the Apostle more than the rest on account of this virtue. To 
the virgin disciple He entrusted His Immaculate Mother, just as He 
now confides His Holy Church and His Sacred Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist to the care of the celibate priest. “O holy purity,” says St. 
Athanasius, “thou art the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit, the life of 
the angels, and the crown of saints.” 

How great therefore is the value of chastity! But how frightful 
the war that the flesh wages to rob us of this precious pearl! Our body 
is the most powerful weapon the devil possesses to make us his slaves. 
Hence so many succumb in this conflict. “The struggle for chastity,” 
says St. Augustine, “is the most violent of all; the battle is renewed 
every day, and victory is rare.” He, therefore, who wishes to preserve 
the virtue of chastity must use the greatest precaution. 

St. ALpHonsus Licuorli. 


A CASE OF NAMES 





The white tennis-ball shot over the net. Young Dr. Dashley made 
a vicious lunge at it, caught it squarely, but his aim was bad for a little 
cloud of dust curled up from the ground outside the “back-line” and 
instead of the ball a merry ripple of laughter came back to the per- 
spiring doctor. 

From the cool verandah of the big hotel a doting mother and a darl- 
ing daughter looked on at the game, or rather, looked admiringly upon 
the doctor and spoke scathingly of his fair opponent, a pretty young 
miss of just turned twenty-two summers. The doting mother had spent 
the entire summer trying to capture the dashing young doctor for her 
darling daughter, but Dr. Dashley had other plans. As the doctor and © 
his companion approached the verandah at the close of the game, the 
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conversation of mother and daughter turned quite suddenly and grace- 
fully to the scenery about the hotel. Miss Florence Amelia Oldys flung 
herself languidly into a large cane-chair while the doctor, head and heels 
in love with her, began to fan her with his tennis-racquet. 

“You silly boy!” she laughed, “why don’t you use the fan? There 
it is on the table.” 

The doctor reached for it, trying to stammer an explanation, but 
Miss Amelia came to the rescue. “You are all excited because a mere 
girl has defeated you at tennis. But really, doctor,” she added in mock 
seriousness, “you play real well. I am sure, before vacation is past, you 
will be quite a match even for me.” 

“T hope so!” sighed the doctor. 

“I have not the least doubt of it!” answered Amelia, looking him 
squarely in the eyes. 

“That is very encouraging, indeed!” said the doctor as he speeded 
up the fan to “double quick”. “However, I’m growing tired of playing 
‘singles’. It is so fatiguing, and besides—” here the fan slowed down 
a bit—“and besides—”’ 

“And besides, what?” broke in Amelia as she looked from the 
verandah into space. 

“Well,” he continued, somewhat nervously, “I think we could play 
doubles much better together.” 

“Do you really think so?” she queried, trying to look disinterested. 

“I know it! I was convinced of it the moment I set eyes on you.” 
The fan came to a dead stop. “You understand me, don’t you Amelia?” 
It was the first time he had left out the “Miss” and he asked the ques- 
tion almost breathlessly, waiting for her answer. 

“You mean,” said she, “that instead of being opponents we should 
play together as a team?” 

“Yes!” he said, stooping to her and there was pleading in his voice. 

“Well,” she hesitated, “that—that all depends on—” 

“It all depends on your answer,” he interrupted. 

Miss Amelia blushed and sighed, sighed and blushed again, but at 
last she said something and that settled the question. 

The doctor’s attempt to use a tennis-racquet as a fan was too much 
for the plotting mother and her marriageable daughter. They bowed 
stiffly to the whispering lovers and went for a stroll; they were thor- 
oughly angry. 

There was another person who flew into a passion that night. It 
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was Mr. Lemuel Oldys, Amelia’s papa. When Amelia told him she 
was engaged to Dr. Dashley he lost his breath for the moment, but 
when he got it back he broke out into a torrent of eloquence that would 
have swept the doctor—had he been there—off his feet. However the 
doctor was far from harm; he was in his room talking to a photograph 
that was a likeness of Amelia herself. 

“I told you last summer,” Mr. Oldys thundered, “that I forbade this 
intimacy with that young upstart! I knew all his family ; they were all 
scamps and no daughter of mine will blacken my name by linking it 
with a Dashley!” 

“Dr. Dashley,” ventured Amelia very composedly, “has always 
shown himself—” 

“Has always shown himself too much in your company,” her father 
interrupted, “and if I see you with him again, I’ll break my walking 
stick over his back!” 

Miss Amelia was in love—which is a shorter way of saying, had 
lost her reason. She rose and went to her room: she had fully deter- 
mined to marry the doctor, willy-nilly papa. 

Amelia had been spoiled. Her mother was dead and Mr. Oldys, 
who was wealthy, had gratified her every wish. But even wishes have 
limits and in this particular instance Dr. Dashley was one degree be- 
yond the limit. 

Besides coming from a family whose reputation was of a very 
wobbly character, the young doctor’s religious persuasions were, to all 
practical purposes, nil. Mr. Lemuel Oldys was profoundly Catholic. 
In the old days of religious bigotry in England some of the members 
of his family had suffered exile for the faith and he valued and loved 
his faith above all things else on earth. Amelia, on the contrary had 
had so much of her own way, had associated with so many modern 
“broad-minded” people that she was sipping up poison without being 
aware of it. Doctor Dashley had been so gentlemanly to her, had 
proved himself, on all occasions, so devoted to her that she could not 
see how her faith would suffer by giving her love to a man who loved 
her in return. She was certain that Dr. Dashley and she were created 
for each other; that they differed on religion was a matter of minor 
importance. True love would smooth over all their differences, nay, 
she argued to herself, true love would place them in such relations that 
no difference could exist. 

During the next two weeks she and Dr. Dashley were very often 
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together. The hotel was surrounded by a park too spacious, intersected 
by too many shady walks, to be under the eye of Mr. Oldys at all times. 
The lovers had talked over their troubles time and time again, coming 
always to the one conclusion that their one escape was a run-away 
marriage. The elite of the hotel were quite taken back one morning to 
learn that the doctor and Amelia were missing. Some, especially the 
ladies, thought it was “perfectly adorable!” “so brilliant an ending for 
lovers!” The young men considered Dashley a “lucky dog” for having 
so easily walked into the Oldys’ millions. The grey-haired squire at the 
village who “tied the knot” didn’t think at all—he was used to such 
things, especially in the summer time. Mr. Lemuel Oldys said things 
and thought things that are best expressed by printers’ dashes. At the 
end of the week he left the hotel with his mind made up to do some- 
thing about which he had not told Amelia. 


II. 

It was a bitter, cold morning, about the middle of November. The 
sun was half way to his zenith and shining into the windows of the 
State Orphanage, making them look like oblong patches of fire in the 
old brick walls. The main door swung open and a young girl of about 
twenty, carrying a suit-case and a bundle came down the stone steps. 
She went down the walk and pushed open a creaking old iron gate, 
passed out and stood patiently at the trolley tracks waiting for a car. 
When it came she boarded it, timidly paid her fare, asked the conductor 
some questions and settled back into her seat. Her face was pale and 
pinched, the lips thin. Her eyes were brown and flashed fire. The hat 
she wore was several winters old and her clothing none too warm for 
such weather. She clutched a transfer in her right hand and looked 
at it from time to time, but from the puzzled expression of her face 
one could gather it was a mystery to her. It was. She was launching 
out into the world. She was an orphan. Her name now was Gladys 
Morton; she was called simply “No. 13” in the asylum, but that name 
was gone forever. 

The conductor called out “Fifth Street!” and she arose. He pointed 
out a car in waiting, she ran to it and got aboard. When she alighted 
from it she stood upon a street corner, not knowing which way to turn. 
She drew a little slip of paper from her sleeve and read it: “520 Pearl 
St.” A passer-by directed. her and she started up a side street scrutin- 
izing every house she passed. At last she saw the number, went to the 
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door and rang the bell. It was opened by an old woman who was evi- 
dently expecting her for she was admitted immediately. She went 
through a dark, narrow hallway and was ushered into a dingy room 
containing a little wood-stove, a dilapidated washstand holding a 
chipped bowl and pitcher. In a corner stood a little iron bed and in 
another a rickety chair. On the wall a discolored card bore the words: 
“There is no place like home!” To No. 13 these words meant nothing, 
for the orphanage had been home to her farther back than she could 
remember. This was her home now, at least till such times as she 
could find a job. 

For a week Gladys Morton scanned the “Help Wanted” columns 
of the city dailies. She went from place to place but to no purpose. 
Her little supply of funds was running low and she was wondering 
what would become of her if she were set adrift in the big city. 

Her quest for work at last met with success and she took up her 
position in the home of Dr. George Hardin, leading physician at the 
County Hospital. Gladys’ mistress was very kind and considerate, but 
for some reason or other old Dr. Hardin manifested a very strong dis- 
like for her. 


“That girl can not be trusted!” he had told his wife, but Mrs. Har- 
din only laughed at his fears. . 

One Sunday afternoon Dr. and Mrs. Hardin were to attend a fash- 
ionable entertainment but when Mrs. Hardin went to her jewel-case 
she found her rings gone. She searched everywhere but to no avail. 
Dr. Hardin at once laid the theft to Gladys. Gladys was taking her 
afternoon off. She had gone to visit a girl friend and not finding her 
at home went to the “movies”. She returned at eight o’clock in the 
evening and went to her room immediately. She had just put off her 
hat when there was a loud rap at her door and Dr. Hardin entered, an 
angry look upon his face. 

“Where were you this afternoon?” asked the doctor bruskly. His 
blunt question startled Gladys. “Why, what is wrong, doctor?” she 
stammered. 


“I want to know where you were,” he repeated, his voice rising 
higher and growing impatient. 


“I went to visit a friend,” she answered timidly, stepping back, 
“but—” 


“But what?” he growled. 
“She was not at home and instead I went to the ‘movies’.” 
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He stepped closer to her and levelled his eyes full upon her. 

“When were you last in my wife’s room; and what were you doing 
there?” Gladys went white. The doctor noted her paleness; it was 
proof to him of her guilt. 

“T was there this morning,” she answered. “I made up her bed 
and tidied the room a bit.” 

“Did you open Mrs. Hardin’s jewel-case?” 

“Why, doctor,” she exclaimed, “I would not dare do that!” 

“Perhaps not,” he muttered to himself, “if you were watched.” 
Then aloud: “Mrs. Hardin’s rings are gone, and—” 

“And you think I took them?” she asked, interrupting him. To 
say, yes, was cruel, so to soften the accusation he replied, “You were 
the last in her room!” 

“Perhaps,” rejoined Gladys, grasping the situation, “Mrs. Hardin 
placed them in some—” 

“Mrs. Hardin is positive,” replied the doctor, “she placed them in 
her jewel-box.” 

Gladys sank into a chair and began to cry. Her sobs made no 
change in the doctor’s attitude. He had so long considered her as un- 
trustworthy that he was now convinced of it. His voice softened a bit 
as he said: “Come, come, Miss Morton, there is no use in crying! Be 
truthful; tell me where the rings are!” She looked at him with 
pleading. 

“Doctor, don’t think this of me! I did not take—” 

“Simply tell me,” he said, paying little heed to her, “where they are 
and that will end the matter.” 

Her pleading turned to anger and indignation. She arose and stood 
before him. “I have told you, Dr. Hardin, that I know nothing of Mrs. 
Hardin’s rings!” 

“Well,” he said bitterly, stepping to the door, “if you prefer to 
remain silent, you must take the consequences.” 

Gladys sat alone in her room, weeping and wondering. She was 
about to go to her mistress to plead her innocence when she heard foot- 
steps in the passage-way. There was a knock at the door and when it 
swung open Dr. Hardin motioned a man in blue into the room. 

Gladys shrank back into a corner, trembling, but the man ap- 
proached and said rather roughly: “Come on, Miss! Cut out this 


stage-stuff! Get into your wraps and let us get through with this busi- 
ness !”” 
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Gladys rushed past him and flung herself at Dr. Hardin’s feet. 
“Doctor, please, please, don’t do this!” she cried. “I am innocent! 
Let me go away, but don’t send me to jail!” The doctor turned away, 
a hard smile curling his upper lip: “Miss Morton,” he answered coldly, 
“I have no mercy on a thief.” 

The officer led her out to the waiting patrol. The driver scrutinized 
her and whistled to himself: “Gee! she’s a young ’un!” 

Gladys Morton was sent to prison for two years. She was innocent 
but made to suffer for the crime of another. She believed Dr. Hardin 
knew her innocence. As the days went by her dislike for him turned 
to bitter hatred. She plotted and schemed how to be avenged. She 
had never learned that even enemies must be loved. In the orphanage, 
a State Institution, she was taught that she was as good as her neigh- 
bor, that she had a right to a good name. Dr. Hardin had made her, 
in the eyes of the world, worse than her neighbor, had blackened her 
name, but she felt that when she regained her liberty the day would 
come when he would shrink from the orphan girl who had knelt and 
begged pity from him. 


III. 


It was Spring-time and the warm breezes of May came scampering 
through the open windows of the hospital bringing dreams of spring 
and flowers to many a weary sufferer. The birds were whistling mer- 
rily from the tree-tops and flower beds were a riot of colors. In the 
women’s ward of the hospital, Old Mary, as she was called, was 
propped up on her pillows gazing out at the cloudless sky. A worn 
pair of beads were in her hands and her lips were moving in prayer. 
A nurse entered the ward, going silently from bed to bed. It was 
Gladys Morton. Seven years had passed since she had been committed 
to prison as a thief. She had met old Dr. Hardin about the hospital sev- 
eral times but he had not recognized her. Two years brooding over 
her hard fate in prison had taken the fresh young look from her face. 
Her purpose to be avenged on the doctor had given her a hard almost 
cruel look but to the sick she was as kind as a mother. She was known 
as Nurse Parker. Old Mary’s eyes followed her wherever she went 
and when she came to her bed and spoke to her the old wrinkled face 
of Old Mary brightened. 

“Do you know, nurse,” began Old Mary in a weak, raspy voice, “you 
always remind me of someone of long ago.” Nurse Parker smiled 
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down on her. “Yes,” continued Old Mary, “of someone I parted with 
long ago! May God forgive me! but I had to do it! I was not fit to 
take care of her.” The tears came into her eyes. Nurse Parker had 
heard the story before. She had learned to love Old Mary and though 
it was contrary to the rules of the hospital, she often found it quite 
restful to chat with the old woman. 

“Now, Mary,” said the nurse, “you must not be thinking of the past. 
It is gone. Your worries are keeping you from getting well. You 
must be quiet and forget.” 

“Ah!” crooned Old Mary, “only God knows how much I loved her. 
I wonder if I shall see my little girl again,” and the tears came afresh. 

“Perhaps we can find her or where she has gone, if we inquire at 
the orphanage,” suggested the nurse. 

“Sure, nurse, she is gone from there long ago. It is over twenty- 
five years since I left her there,” answered Old Mary. 

“But,” replied Nurse Parker, “they will know where she has gone or 
where she is likely to be.” 

“Perhaps,” said Old Mary, sadly, “she is a lady now, loved and 
respected. If I find her it will spoil her life to know that I am her 
mother. She will hate me when she learns the life I lead. She will 
loath me for abandoning her, but—” she sobbed aloud, “I had to do it. 
I loved her, but God knows I could not help it!” 

“Now, now dear!” said the nurse gently, stroking the old withered 
hands, “don’t weep this way. Your little girl will forgive you when 
she knows all you have suffered. Dry your tears and don’t worry any 
more. We will try to find your ‘little girl’. Tell me what her name is.” 

“Oh! don’t ask me that,” pleaded the old woman, “I have tried to 
forget that. I told the orphanage people not to let my little girl know 
her name till the day she left. They called the children by numbers 
and my poor little girl was No. 13.” 

The nurse let fall the shrivelled hand and stared at Old Mary. 

“Why, nurse, you look pale! What have I said?” 

For a moment the nurse was silent. “Did you say your daughter 
was No. 13?” she asked nervously. 

“Yes,” answered Old Mary, shaking her head. 

“Is your name,” the words trembled on the nurse’s lips, “is your 
name Dashley ?” 


“Hush, child! I don’t want anyone to know,” and she placed her 
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fingers on her lips, telling the nurse to speak quietly. “But,” she added, 
“do you know where she is?” 

“Was your daughter’s name Geraldine?” the nurse’s voice was cold, 
almost harsh, as she asked the question. ; 

“Yes!” said Old Mary excitedly, clasping her hands together. 

The nurse drew away involuntarily ; a hard look came into her eyes. 
“And you, and you are my mother?” 

Old Mary’s arms stretched out to embrace her, but she put them 
back with a look of hate beginning to form on it. But Old Mary’s 
words were ringing in her ears: “God knows I loved her, but I had to 
do it!” She stooped and gathered the old wasted form into her arms 
and kissed the wrinkled forehead again and again. 

That day Nurse Parker learned that she was the daughter of Old 
Mary. She learned the story of her mother’s young love for Dr. Dash- 
ley. She learned too how the dashing doctor had abandoned his young 
wife and child after a year of married life. She learned how that 
young mother had striven to keep famine from the door, but in vain. 
She was forced to part from her child and then disowned by her father, 
shunned by her former friends, she led a life of sin. Geraldine Dash- 
ley, who had been orphan “No. 13,” who had taken the name Gladys 
Morton when she left the orphanage, who was known in the hospital as 
Nurse Parker, had found her mother. She was doubly dear to her 
now that she understood her sufferings. 


But the finding of her daughter, the joy it caused her, was too much 
for Old Mary’s failing strength. Next morning she began to sink. At 
times her mind wandered and she spoke of the past. Geraldine re- 
mained with her doing everything to relieve her sufferings. She was 
stooped over her moistening her parched lips when Dr. Hardin came 
to the bedside on his morning rounds. At the sight of him Nurse 
Parker’s heart burned anew with revenge; she could not bear to see 
him so near her dying mother. Dr. Hardin saw at once that Old Mary 
was very low. He took up one of the limp hands to feel her pulse when 
the patient began to mumble something. He could not understand what 
she said but he caught distinctly the name “Dr. Dashley”. He started 
back as if he had been struck. He recovered himself but not before 
Nurse Parker had seen him start and the amazed look upon his face. 

“Our patient is a little delirious this morning, nurse.” He tried to 


say it in a matter-of-fact way but in spite of himself his nervousness 
was manifest in his voice. 
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“Yes,” said Nurse Parker watching his face, “she has been this way 
for the past hour. She keeps saying things about a Dr. Dashley and a 
child by the name of Geraldine.” 

Dr. Hardin turned pale. His lips were twitching and little beads of 
perspiration were oozing out on his forehead. He looked at Nurse 
Parker and her eyes peered into his. He made some mention of feeling 
unwell and left the bedside, but he felt that those flashing, penetrating 
eyes of the nurse were following him. 

An hour later as he was walking down the corridor to the main 
entrance of the hospital, someone quickly coming from behind called 
out: “Doctor,” but he did not hear. The steps came nearer: “Doctor! 
Doctor Dashley!’”” He wheeled about suddenly and standing before him 
was the nurse with those same fearless eyes fastened upon him. 

“Is she dead?” he managed to stammer. “Is Amelia—” he caught 
himself, “is Old Mary dead?” 

“No, doctor,” she answered firmly, her eyes burning into him, “your 
wife is not dead!” 

He staggered against the wall and glared at her. “Who are you?” 
he muttered hoarsely. 


She spoke the words in triumph: “Gladys Morton!” 
“What!” he almost shrieked, “the thief who—” 


“No, not a thief, but your daughter!” She said it slowly, noting 
its effect upon him. He cringed beneath her steady gaze. “Your real 
name is Dr. Dashley. I am Geraldine, your child, but I hate you! I 
hate you!” she hissed. He shrank from her for her eyes had the gleam 
of a demon’s in them. “You had me cast into prison, though you knew 
I was innocent. I pleaded for mercy but you laughed at me. I swore 
to be avenged. You are my father, but you abandoned me. I will tell 
the world who you are, that your wife is dying in a County Hospital, 
that the girl who spent two years in prison is your daughter!” She 
gave a loud hysterical laugh and left him crushed. His eyes followed 
her and then he dashed from the hospital. 

That evening the city was startled to hear of the death of Dr. 
Hardin. A little bottle, emptied and bearing a label marked “Poison” 
was found beside his dead body. No one knew why he had taken his 
life but a young, half crazed woman who was kneeling at the death-bed 
of Old Mary in the County Hospital. 

J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 























A FLASH OF LIGHT 





Irene West, formerly well-known as an actress, gives the following 
interesting account, in the story of her conversion. 


“While I was staying as a convalescent at Lakewood, New Jersey, 
a friend, who was a Catholic born and bred, suggested one Sunday 
morning, that I accompany him to Mass. I don’t remember how or 
why—but my answer was: ‘Well, I don’t mind, as there is little else to 
do in a quiet, lonely burg like this’. The thought of that remark makes 
me blush with shame. I simply thought to pass the time away, as I still 
felt very ill and despondent—had a sort of feeling that I’m good for 
nothing else in this condition, so I’ll stroll in here and see what goes on. 
In my normal state of mind I would have refused and passed some little 
joke about the ‘church falling in if I ever entered’. 


“We went to Mass. I was not long seated when I began to feel 
strangely uncomfortable. I was thoroughly in the grip of the holy and 
sacred atmosphere, and my whole being seemed first to revolt, then to 
respond, until I absorbed more of the true spirit of religion than I 
had known in all my life before. Then I began to weep and oh! I can 
never express what I felt. All pride left me—I felt crushed, humbled 
to the very earth. A panorama of my whole life swept before my eyes. 
I realized the nothingness of it all, and the truth seemed to rush upon 
me with such force that I was beside myself. Well, when I walked 
out of that door, I felt as if every sacred image in that little church of 
St. Mary’s by the lake had thrown an elastic streamer around my heart, 
and that, although I went, I should never again be free, not in the same 
sense. . . . . I knew that I no longer was, and never again should 
be, what I was when I entered that church.” 


Such is the power of Holy Mass! Do you value it as you ought? 


HOW SHE WAS CONVERTED 





The Methodists, we know, send brave missionaries into the very 
“jungles and wilds” of the city of Rome, to convert its “superstitious 
inhabitants,” devout Catholics, to the clear light of truth, Methodism, 
invented as early as 1739 by John Wesley. While hoping to convert 














the pov, benighted Pope, our Holy Father, they are gathering in a few 
stray sheep by the way. Here is one remarkable case of conversion. 
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A Roman gentleman, walking along the Via Venti Settembre, was 
astonished to see his good old nurse issuing from the Methodist church. 
“Hello, Johanna,” he cried in surprise. “Are you turned Prot- 


estant ?” 
“Not at all, Signore,” replied old Johanna. “But they give me 25 
centimes for coming, and also it is a nice warm place to say my rosary.” 
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PROMISES OF THE SACRED HEART 





Jesus Christ promised the following graces to all who honor His 
Sacred Heart: 


I. 


I will give them all the graces necessary for their state. 

I will establish peace in their families. 

I will console them in all their trials. 

I will be their sure refuge in life, but especially in death. 
I will pour abundant blessing upon all their undertakings. 
Sinners will find in My Heart the infinite ocean of mercy. 
Tepid souls will grow fervent. 

Fervent souls will advance rapidly to perfection. 


I will bless the dwellings in which the image of My Heart is 
exposed and honored. 


I will give priests the power to touch the most hardened hearts. 


All who spread this devotion shall have their names written in 
My Heart never to be effaced. 


GENEROUS SELF-OBLATION 





In a monastery near Jerusalem there is a community of zealous and 
self-sacrificing monks. When the pest breaks out in the neighborhood, 
one of the monks is appointed to care for the plague-stricken people. 
Every night he returns to the monastery, but lives apart from his relig- 
ious brethren. If he is not infected, he rings a bell to inform his 
brethren that he is still able to continue his ministrations. If the bell 
is not heard, it is a sign that he has fallen a prey to the dread disease, 
and another monk is appointed. One year twenty members of this 





noble community died— Bible Narratives. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















CATHOLIC LOYALTY 





“Whatever, therefore, Congress may decdie should be unequivocably 
complied with by every patriotic citizen. The members of both Houses 
of Congress are the instruments of God in guiding us in our civic 
duties.”—Cardinal Gibbons. 


“We will render to her [our country] what our Catholic faith and 
our Catholic teaching sanction; nay-sanctify. No demand on our 
American manhood or American citizenship will go unanswered, or 
will fail to find us true Americans, true children of our Church, that 
never was found wanting in any crisis of American history.”—Cardi- 
nal Farley. 


“We are of all races; today we are one—Americans. Whatever we 
can do in honor and justice, that we must in conscience do to defeat 
our enemies and make our flag triumphant. . . . . Let us hasten 
now to act. We have spoken enough. May God bless and preserve 
America.”—Cardinal O’Connell. 


“Inspired neither by hate nor fear, but by the holy sentiments of 
truest patriotic fervor and zeal, we stand ready, we and all the flock 
committed to our keeping, to cooperate in every way possible with our 
President and our national government, to the end that the great and 
holy cause of liberty may triumph and that our beloved country may 
emerge from this hour of test stronger and nobler than ever.”—Letter 
to the President from the Catholic archbishops assembled at Wash- 
ington. 

“T speak for myself, for eight hundred priests, and one million 
Catholics, the moment the President of the United States affixed his 
signature to the resolutions of Congress, all differences of opinion 
ceased. We stand seriously, solidly, and loyally behind them. 

And in this hour of crisis I pledge the loyalty of our Catholic people 
to our flag.”—Archbishop Mundelein. 

“T am not one of those who deem it crime to revert in pleasing 
memory to scenes of childhood, to cherish the ground that covers the 
graves of our fathers. But when it is a question of civil allegiance, 


of civil loyalty, for all there is but one country, and that is America, 
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but one flag, and that is the Star Spangled Banner. When America 
sounds its bugle call, we are, all of us, Americans.”—Archbishop 
Ireland. 

“Our fathers in the faith had no small part in establishing and 
maintaining this home of freedom. . . . . May we in this and al! 
emergencies prove ourselves their worthy children, ever ready, even as 
they, at the call of country, to stake ‘our lives, our fortunes, and our 


999 


sacred honor’.”—Archbishop Prendergast. 

“Catholics living in the belligerent countries of Europe, though 
members of the same Church, have been loyal to their respective coun- 
tries engaged in the conflict. Catholics in America will follow their 
example, and be ever true to the stars and stripes. . . . .”’—Arch- 
bishop Moeller. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 





“Hammering mixed marriages again! Oh, well, he’s a priest, and 
that’s all in the day’s work.” And Richard and Jack and Michael shrug 
their shoulders and hurry home from church to call their non-Catholic 
“friend” anent a theatre date. 

That’s an old story—putting down the priest’s sermon as a matter 
of course in order to shirk the duty of putting it into practice. But 
when they see a wide-awake, practical layman like Frank Spearman 
going into print on the question of mixed marriages, it is time for 
Richard and Jack and Michael to sit up and take notice. If they 
haven’t seen his article, let them send at once for the Ave Maria of 
‘April 14. The article is there; and it’s just one of the finest produc- 
tions on the subject that we have ever seen. If we had a $100,000 we 
would buy a copy of this article for every Catholic young man and 
young woman in the country. Never was money better spent. 


A CURE THAT DOESN’T CURE 





Did you read the preceding paragraph? We boosted Frank Spear- 
man’s article on mixed marriages, didn’t we? Well, we meant every 
word of it. But doesn’t it beat Bangor, the cussedness of folks! Here 
we see from our exchanges, that in reading his article, they actually 
pass over the superb kernel to pounce upon a miserable shrivelled chip 
of the husk, and then scream, Eureka! 
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After Mr. Spearman had finished his matchless article, he slipped 
if an afterthought which we believe could much better have been 
omitted. He says: “Why are we not to give Catholic young men and 
women at our convents and colleges a chance to get acquainted? Why 
may not tea be drunk in convent and college reception rooms at student 
gatherings of young men and women? Why may not even afternoon 
parlor dancing be encouraged under such circumstances?” 

Because, we answer, wise, practical, and experienced old heads have 
figured out that the present method is better. Because the traditions 
of Catholic schools are against it, and they are the traditions which 
have made Catholic schools to be recognized for centuries as the best 
known character builders. Because the principle of co-education is a 
modern fad that has been tried and found wanting, and we will none 
of it. Because the smitten swain and love-lorn maiden stand scant 
chance of billing and cooing their way toa B. A. Because it would be 
asking too much to expect an overworked Mother Superior to watch 
over the young people and draw the delicate line between the licit and 
the illicit in a Turkey Trot, a Bunny Hug, a Lame Duck, or a Texas 
Tommy. Because the Roman authorities, who have absolutely for- 
bidden dances under the management of the parish priest, even for the 
laudable purpose of fostering acquaintance among the Catholic young 
people of the parish, would stand aghast at a ball in a convent parlor. 
No, Mr. Spearman, permit us to bann amorous meetings with their 
inevitable dangers during the few years we are training our young 
people for the battle of life, and we assure you it will not increase the 
likelihood of mixed marriages. Rather let us send them out into the 
world with pure hearts, a fund of humility and modesty, genuine love 
for their faith, and a firm determination to choose for their partner none 
but a practical Catholic, and we defy anyone to point to a case where 
the lack of afternoon teas or convent balls will prevent them from mak- 
ing the acquaintance of sterling Catholics in every way worthy of them. 


DENNIS BURNS, GUARDIAN OF LIBERTY 





With military honors and the rites of the Holy Catholic Church, 
were laid to rest the remains of Dennis Burns, the first Chicago lad in 
the fighting forces of the United States, to lose his life since the out- 
break of the war. Dennis Burns was a guardian of liberty. Not the 
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brand that spells it with a capital G and a capital L. Not the brand 
that is “invincible in peace and invisible in war”; no, he is one of the 
brand of guardians of liberty produced by the Catholic Church, brave 
enough to die for the country of liberty when that country calls, and 
broad enough to permit his fellow citizens to practice their honest avo- 
cations and worship God according to the dictates of conscience. 


“RIGHT OR WRONG, ALWAYS MY COUNTRY” 





‘““My country, may she always be right; but right or wrong, always 
my country!” A false, dishonorable, unethical slogan! If I am abso- 
lutely certain that my country is attempting to wrong another nation, 
I am answerable before God and man for the crime of injustice if I 
assit her, quite the same as I should be, were I to help my father in 
an undertaking which I was absolutely sure was a wrong to our 
neighbor. 

At the same time, mark well that it is a duty—not merely a matter 
of overwrought sentiment or of free choice—but a duty imposed upon 
me by God, to presume that my own country is right and to render her 
my willing service, unless I have absolute proof that she is wrong. 
Does it not smack of blind, unreasoning self-sufficiency, if I stand up 
in opposition to President and Congress and say: “I am absolutely cer- 
tain that my country is wrong in carrying on this war”? There is ques- 
tion of the most intricate points of international law that baffle even the 
ablest lawyers, and I know nothing of law. There is question of facts 
of the gravest import, and I have no certain means of learning these 
facts, of verifying or disproving them. There is question of the eco- 
nomic and social bearing that the present and future policies of other 
nations will have upon my one hundred million fellow citizens, and 
these problems are so vast that I cannot comprehend, much less solve 
them. Therefore I will not rise up in my ignorance and condemn my 
lawful rulers who have had every help to make a just decision, while 
I had none. 

I will not fight for my country “right or wrong”. I will fight only 
for the right. But I know that it is God’s will that I should presume 
that my country is right so long as I have not absolute proof to the con- 
trary. Strong in this conviction, I stand ready to give my service and 
my life for my country’s cause. 
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WORSE THAN BULLETS 





There is an organization calling itself the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, though it is engaged in systematic efforts to root out of 
young men’s hearts the religion of Christ. By serpentine cunning it 
has robbed thousands of Catholics of their grandest heritage, their holy 
faith, and set them upon the road of unbelief and infidelity. This or- 
ganization is now conducting a campaign to raise three million dollars 
to prosecute its work among our soldier boys, and it has the effrontery 
to send us a letter asking publicity in these columns. “There are some 
things in war worse than bullets”, is the campaign slogan. This slogan 
we accept—accept and amplify: “In peace as well as in war there are 
some things worse than bullets’, and one of them is an organization 
that works to rob Catholic young men of the true faith revealed by 
Jesus Christ. 


REVEILLE 


Reveille is soldier language for, Wake up. Catholic readers, before 
these fresh new leaves have fallen from the trees, your sons and broth- 
ers will have begun their life in military camps. This new life may 
last for years. They will not there be engaged in military duties every 
hour out of the twenty-four, any more than they were engaged in work 
every hour out of the twenty-four while at home. How will they spend 
the vast amount of free time at their disposal—the time given them for 
recreation and mental improvement? They may spend it in the saloons 
and immoral resorts that will be found in some form near every camp 
in spite of all laws to the contrary. They may spend it in the reading 
rooms, lecture halls, and amusement places of the Y. M. C. A. where 
their faith will little by little be undermined until they return home 
with a sneer on their lips for everything you hold most sacred. They 
may spend it in the reading rooms, lecture halls, and amusement places 
provided for Catholic soldier boys by Catholic societies—that is, if the 
Catholic societies provide any such places. The Catholic society to 
which you belong is not worthy of the name, neither are you a worthy 
member of it, unless both you and it are taking effective and practical 
steps to meet this urgent need. 
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Catholic Events 

















The entire Redemptorist Order is in mourning for Most Rev. 
Mathias Raus, who died in Switzerland May 9. Father Raus was 
born 1829. He ruled the Redemptorist Order as General from 1894 
to 1909, when he resigned and was succeeded by the present incum- 
bent, Most Rev. Patrick Murray. We ask a prayer for the soul of 
our deceased Father. 


Bd * * 


Oconomowoc, the home of the Licuortan, has further been called 
upon to mourn the death of a member of the community, the Pro- 
fessed Student, Joseph Brost, who died in Denver April 19. R. I. P. 

* * * 


So many young priests have volunteered to go out as chaplains that 
the annual meeting of the Alumni of the American College at Rome 
has been cancelled for this year. 

* * * 

Last year Protestant churches gave $25,554,000 to foreign missions, 

$7,000,000 more than they had given the previous year. 
* * * 


The Archbishop of New Orleans died April 20. Archbishop Blenk 
was a convert to the faith. He had been Bishop of Porto Rico before 
his elevation to the See of New Orleans. 

* * * 

Catholic Conventions: American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
Kansas City, Aug. 26-29; Catholic Educational Association, Buffalo, 
June 25-28; Supreme Convention of the Knights of Columbus, Point 
Comfort, begins Aug. 1; Central Verein, St. Louis, Aug. 16-20; Catho- 
lic Hospital Association, Chicago, Aug. 29-31 ; Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Aug. 24-25. 

* * * 

Miss Eleanor Cecilia Donnelly, “the Adelaide Proctor of America”, 
died May 1, at the convent of Villa Maria in West Chester, Pa. The 
name of this charming American Catholic poet is loved in every Catho- 
lic home in America. Two Popes bestowed special honors upon her. 
Ignatius Donnelly, the well known Minnesota statesman and scholar, 
is her brother. 

* * * 

Missionary labors in China last year were blessed by 100,000 con- 
verts to the faith. 

* * * 

In March the Australian Senate, by a vote of 28 to 2, adopted a 
resolution calling for Home Rule in Ireland “without undue delay”. 

* 2 

The Pastor of St. Louis Cathedral always boasted that he had thirty 
of the finest ushers in the United States. Twenty of them have volun- 
teered to serve the flag. 

* * * 

According to the estimate of Chaplain Duff forty per cent of the 

men in the United States Navy are Catholies. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Does not the Church seem to be in- 
consistent and to stultify herself in 
the matter of mixed marriages? On 
the one hand, she claims strictly to for- 
bid them, and on the other hand it 
seems so easy to obtain her dispensa- 
tion to contract a mixed marriage. 

The seeming facility with which the 
Church grants dispensations for mixed 
marriages does not arise from a lack of 
opposition on her part to the marriage 
in question but from quite another rea- 
son. From long experience she knows 
that when a Catholic comes before her 
seeking this dispensation it is too late 
to oppose him longer, that his mind is 
already irrevocably made up to contract 
this marriage, and that if he cannot 
do so validly and licitly with a dispen- 
sation, he will even dare to attempt 
marriage before a judge or minister 
which before God would be no mar- 
riage at all. To prevent this disastrous 
consequence the Church will, if certain 
conditions are complied with, allow a 
Catholic to be united with one not of 
his own faith. 

Moreover, even after she has granted 
such a dispensation, the Church by her 
manner of action shows clearly enough 
that her opposition to the marriage in 
question is as strong as ever, that she 
merely tolerates it. and that her dispen- 
sation for its performance is but re- 
‘luctantly given. The mixed marriage 
may not take place with the nuptial 
Mass, nay, it may not even be cele- 
brated in the church. The ordinary 
nuptial blessing of the Church is not 
imparted. The priest, though present, 
wears no surplice or stole, he bestows 
no blessing. 

All this ought to make it clear that 
in granting the dispensation in ques- 
tion the Church is not inconsistent, 
does not stultify herself. She always 
maintains that a mixed marriage is an 
evil. The only conclusion that can be 


drawn from her occasional concession 
of dispensations in the matter is that 
she admits that a mixed marriage, al- 
ways an evil, is sometimes a lesser evil 
than, for instance, for one of her chil- 
dren to cohabit with a cme outside 
of lawful wedlock. 





1. Is there any justification in 
ethics for the conduct of those Cath- 
olic editors who approve the recent 
revolution in Russia. 2. Is the prin- 
ciple of democracy a sufficient reason 
for waging war on another country. 3. 
Is a Catholic allowed to support a 
war-party composed of Free Masons? 


1. To decide whether this or that 
particular revolution is ethically justi- 
fiable is a difficult task and we have 
not observed that any of our Catholic 
editors have undertaken it with respect 
to the recent revolution in Russia. If 
any Catholic editor does approve of 
the Russian revolution the propriety 
of his conduct will depend on the prior 
question whether the revolution itself 
was justifiable. However, not only 
Catholic editors, but we suppose ail 
Catholics will rejoice over the greater 
measure of liberty which the change 
of government seems to have brought 
to the Catholic Church in Russia. This 
liberty is a good effect, even if you 
suppose that the revolution which 
caused it is bad. Of course it is al- 
lowed to rejoice over such a good 
effect. 


2. This question is suggested, no 
doubt, by the words of our President 
in his speech asking Congress to de- 
clare that a state of war exists between 
our country and Germany. You seem 
to interpret those words as meaning 
that we have gone to war just in order 
to force Germany to adopt a demo- 
cratic form of government. Of course 
such an interpretation is erroneous. It 
is clear from the President’s address 
that the real reason of our declaration 
of a state of war with Germany is the 
illegal submarine warfare of Germany 
resulting in the destruction of the 
property, and especially of the lives of 
our countrymen. 

3. What do you mean by a war 
party? If you intend to ask, as we 
suppose you do, whether a Catholic in 
this country or in France or Great 
Britain, may support his respective 
government, when a number of the 
officers of that government are Free 
Masons, we answer, undoubtedly, yes. 
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————|} Some Good Books 
The Will to Win. By Rev. E. Boyd and liturgically correct. The Mass in 


Barrett, S. J. P. J. Kennedy & Sons. 
Price, 50c, postage 6c extra. Father 
Barrett has written a booklet for Cath- 
olic boys and girls, called The Will to 
Win. The object of this little work is 
to furnish our Catholic youth with the 
substance of his larger book in a sim- 
ple and concise form. Beginning with 
the hypothesis that the only way to be 
a patriotic American is to be a perfect 
man he proves conclusively that a per- 
fect man requires a strong will—a will 
to win. The booklet will appeal to the 
patriotism of the youth of our land. 
We predict that it will assist in no 
small way, in fostering the spirit of 
Americanism so necessary at the pres- 
ent crisis in our country’s history. 


The style is clear, racy, and interest- 
ing on account of many examples. The 
Will to Win is a booklet that should 
find a place on the shelves of every 
Youths’ Catholic Library. 


Our Refuge. By Rev. Aug. Sprigler. 
B. Herder. Price 60c. Something new 
to increase devotion to the Most 
Blessed Sacrament is invariably wel- 
come to everybody. Father Sprigler’s 
little book of practical instructions on 
the Eucharist is a new treatment of the 
subject and is sure to find favor with 
the clergy and the laity. It presents in 
didactic though attractive form the 
Church’s teaching on the Eucharist, 
embracing also the doctrine of the late 
decrees of Holy Communion. The 
little book contains eleven chapters. 
The first chapter is entitled, Jesus with 
Us; the next two chapters give the 
Promise and the Institution of the 
Eucharist; then follow three chapters 
on Holy Mass and four on Holy Com- 
munion; the closing chapter is entitled 
Jesus in the Tabernacle. 

The popular style makes the reading 
of it pleasureable as well as profitable. 
The book is all that the author wished 
it to be, namely, popular in style, 
length, and price. The attentive reader 
cannot help recognizing in the Prisoner 
of the tabernacle his Refuge in times 
of prosperity and in times of adversity. 

E. Bottiglieri’s Mass in Honor of St. 
Ciro and Rene L. Becker’s Mass im 
Honor of St. Catherine are the latest 
additions J. Fischer & Bro. have made 
to their collection of Masses approved 


Honor of St. Ciro, written for a uni- 
son choir, is simple and beautiful; the 
score costs sixty cents, the voice parts, 
fifteen cents. The Mass in Honor of 
St. Catherine, was written for two 
sopranos and one alto; the name of 
Rene L. Becker is sufficient recommen- 
dation; the score costs eighty cents— 
the voice parts, twenty-five cents. J. 
Fischer & Bro., Fourth Avenue and 
Eighth Street, New York. 

A Casket of Joys. Rev. J. T. Dur- 
ward. The Pilgrim Publ. Co., Bara- 
boo, Wis. 2nd ed. 25¢c or I5¢c. 

This is the 2nd Edition of a little 
booklet of 55 pages. I do not know 
how the first edition fared, but feel 
certain that all who read it were 
pleased with it. “Mine is a humbler 
task,” the author writes in “Apology”, 
“namely, to supply doses of joy ready 
at hand—a sort of family medicine 
chest, thoughts and sentences, that, 
winged with the magic of words, have 
joy-bringing power.” That describes 
the booklet’s purpose and character. “It 
is not to be read at a sitting,” continues 
the author, “but ‘to be taken as re- 
quired’, in times of discouragement, in 
hours of sleeplessness and loneliness— 
good substitute for swearing in 
moments of impatience.” And many a 
little word or rhyme, I might add, will 
come back to you during your work 
and help you to brace up, to “grin and 
bear it”. 

Blessed Art Thou Among Women. 
The Life of the Virgin Mother. Illus- 
trated by One Hundred and Fifty Mas- 
terpieces of the World’s Greatest Mas- 
ters. Compiled by William Frederick 
Butler. Foreword by the Most Rever- 
end John Ireland, Archbishop of St. 
Paul. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
$3.50. This is a most beautiful and 
classical May-offering to our Blessed 
Mother. Its contents are gathered from 
various sources and all blend to make 
a most artistic whole. All the great 
painters are represented. Not only are 
the chapters of St. Matthew and Luke 
used but even such classical productions 
as the “Messiah” of Pope and Virgil’s 
“Pollio” have been adopted with skill. 
No real lover of Mary who can afford 
the volume will fail to add it to his or 
her collection of books. While classical 
it is truly devotional. 
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Tue Licuorian. 











Lucid Intervals 











Mrs. X. (away from home)—John, 
did you leave out anything for the cat 
before you started? 

Mr. X. (who dislikes the cat)—Yes, 
I left a can of condensed milk on the 
table, with a can-opener beside it. 


A Philadelphia lawyer has an office 
boy who is obliging, but not very par- 
ticular regarding his facial appearance. 

One morning the lawyer noticed some 
telltale egg stains about the corners of 
the boy’s mouth and, thinking a hint 
might do some good, said: “George, did 
you have eggs fried or boiled this 
morning ?” 

“I didn’t have eggs this morning,” 
said George. “I had them yesterday.’ ’ 


Jones asked his wife: 

“Why is a husband like dough?” 

He expected she would give it up, 
and he was going to say, “because a 
woman needs him,” but she said it was 
because he was “hard to get off her 
hands.” 

Jones was silent for the rest of the 
evening. 


Old Zeb Jackson, the champion 
whitewasher, walked down the main 
street of the village one morning, 
dressed in his best suit, with a large, 
brilliant buttonhole bouquet, and with 
cotton gloves on his big hands. 

“Hello, Zeb,” said the postman; “are 
you taking a holiday?” 

“Dish yere,” said the old man with 
a proud wave of his huge hand, “dish 
yere am mah golding wedding univer- 
sity, sah. Ah’m celebratin’ hit.” 

“But your wife,” said the postman, 
“is working as usual. I saw her at the 
washtub as I passed your house.” 

“Her?” said Zeb hotly. “She ain’t 
got nuffin, er do wif hit. She’s mah 
fou’th.” 


When Joseph H. Choate was Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James he 
was standing near the door as some of 
the guests at a reception were leaving. 
An Englishman, mistaking him for one 
of the footmen, said: 

“Call me carriage.” 





Mr. Choate turned to him and said: 

“How do you do, Carriage?” 

“Why do you call me that?” de- 
manded the astonished Englishman. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Choate dryly, 
“I couldn’t very well call you Han- 
som.” 





_ Why is a lady’s glove box like a cave 
in the woods?—Because it is a place 
for hermits. 


When did Joseph sleep five in a bed? 
When he slept with his forefathers. 





A London periodical offered a prize 
for the best collection of unintention- 


ally amusing advertisements. Here is 
a part of one list: 
“Annual sale now going on. Don’t 


go elsewhere to be cheated—come in 
here.” 

“Wanted, experienced nurse for bot- 
tled baby.” 

“Wanted, a room for two gentlemen 
about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
broad.” 

“Furnished apartments suitable for 
gentleman with folding doors.” 

“Lost, a collie dog by a man on 
Saturday, answering to Jim, with a 
brass collar around his neck and a 
muzzle.” 

“Mr. Brown, furrier, wishes to an- 
nounce that he will make up gowns, 
capes, etc., for ladies out of their own 
skin.” 

“A boy wanted who can open oysters 
with a reference.” 





There was a man of Atchison 

Whose trousers had rough patcheson, 
He found them great, 

He’d often state, 

To scratch his parlor matcheson. 


“Pa, I heard Uncle Henry say that 
he had hatched out a scheme. How 
could he do that?” 

“He probably had his mind set on it.” 





Hoax—The fellows who work in a 
brewery drink all the beer they want. 

Joax—I should think the boss would 
have his hands full. 

















